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Artista Tempera Poster Paint 


{vt you ever seen a neater, more compact kit of 
tempera paints than the one pictured here? The 


hinged-lid box itself is good looking and contains an as- 
sortment of eight colors... purple, green, red, yellow, || 
blue, white, orange, and black .. . and two camel hair __ || 
brushes. Just the right assortment for every use. 

And if you have used ARTISTA Tempera, you know 
how smooth and creamy it is, how easily it is applied, and 
with what perfect results. You know that it won’t crack, 
that a second coat can be applied over the first without 
flaking, that it intermixes perfectly, giving every known 
hue, value, and intensity of color, and that it dries with | 
the velvety finish so much desired in decorative art work. 

In your work for the Scholastic Awards* . . . whether 
it be the Binney & Smith Award, or for work done with 
crayons, water colors, or tempera for some other Award 
...the ARTISTA Tempera Poster Paint Assortment 
should have its place. 














Other GOLD MEDAL 


Products 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
CRAYOLET Wax Crayons 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 
SPECTRA Pastel Crayons 

| ArTISTA Water Colors 

| LECTURER’S Colored Chalk 


] Squares 


| "For ful information, adres BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
| aie Sameneete. 41 East 42 STREET, NEW York, N. Y. 




































The Student Written Number for 1929 


(To be Issued April 13—Closing Date March 1, 1929) 






MINOR DIVISIONS—In addition to the Scholastic Awards, the Student-written 
Number will contain the following minor divisions in which students of more varied 
interests may compete. Prizes in each of these divisions will be: First prize, $10; Sec- 
ond prize, $5; Third prize, $2.50. 


















Frontispiece. A photograph or print 
suitable for reproduction, with descrip- 
tive text not exceeding 400 words in 
length, on any striking subject of art, 
history, literature, scenery, etc. 

Literary Article. A critical essay on 
the work of some standard author, 
living or dead, or on some other sub- 
ject of literary importance. Biographi- 
cal details may be included and the 
article may take the form of an in- 
terview, but the main discussion should 
deal with the literary art of the writer 
or work in question. Length limit, 
1000 words. 

Historical Article. An informational 
article on any phase of history, ancient 
or modern. Length limit, 750 words, 

Travel Article. A descriptive article 


on a trip, country, or locality of scenic 
or cultural importance, either in 
America or abroad. Length limit, 750 
words. 

Economic Article. An article de- 
scribing your personal experiences at 
earning money. Explain the concrete 
details of the work you have done, and 
its service to the community. Only 
students who have held down a gain- 
ful job either in summer vacation or 
out of school hours are eligible to 
compete. Length limit, 500 words. 

Current Events. A news article simi- 
lar to those appearing in the current 
events pages of THE SCHOLASTIC 
on any timely subject of political, gov- 
ernmental, economic, scientific, or so- 
cial importance. Choose some news 


event of importance that has occurred 
recently. Write your current event in 
journalistic style, putting the gist of 
it in the first paragraph, and follow- 
ing with the historical, geographical, 
or economic “background.” Suggest 
appropriate photographs, maps, charts, 
or cartoons for illustration. Length 
limit, 600 words. 

Book Review. Choose any recent 
book of merit and discuss what inter-e 
ests you about it. Do not make your 
review a mere re-telling of the story 
or contents. Lists of good new books 
are published every month in THE 
SCHOLASTIC. Length limit, 300 
words. This contest is distinct from 
the tabloid book review contests run- 
ning through the year. 


Address all Communications to Scholastic Awards Editor 
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HE sympathetic portrait of the “Good 

Gray Poet” (we imagine it was thus he 
appeared in his mellow old age at Camdcn) 
on our cover hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and was painted by John W. Alex- 
ander, one of the most influential of the re- 
cent generation of American painters. Born 
in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 1856, he 
served his apprenticeship, like Winslow 
Homer and so many other leading artists, as 
an illustrator on Harper’s Weekly. He was 
president of the National Academy of De- 
sign from 1909 until his death in 1915. His 
greatest strength was in his graceful decora- 
tive qualities, which show to advantage in 
his many charming portraits of women, his 
allegorical pieces like the “Pot of Basil,” and 
his great mural decorations for the Library 
of Congress and the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh. He was always interested in the 
artistic education of young people and was 
active in the formation of the McDowell 
colony at Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
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TUDENTS who plan to take part in the 

Graphic Arts Division of the Scholastic 
Awards will be deeply interested in the 
specimen etchings shown on our frontispiece 
and the article about them by Miss Eugenia 
Eckford (page 5). Many young people who 
may have thought that the medium of etch- 
ing was beyond them should be encouraged 
by this work to break new trails. 


a 
NCIDENTALLY, tempus fugits, and in 
just one month from the time you receive 
this issue, manuscripts and art work for 
the Scholastic Awards and the Student-writ- 
ten Number of 1929 must be in the mail. 
Midnight, March 1 is the deadline. So get 
ready for the last grand push! 
10} 


WO valuable new additions to our series 
of reprints are shortly to be issued. 
They consist of the series on “How to Use 
Your Library” published last fall, and a col- 
lection of the most important long debate 
outlines published in The Scholastic in the 
last few years. We are constantly receiving 
requests for assistance to debating teams on 
specific questions, and this reprint will answer 
many a questioner. Read the description 
and special offer to renewal subscribers on 
the inside back cover. 
1] 
HE February 16 issue will contain many 
interesting features, including a story 
by Roark Bradford, one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger artists in this form, and 
an article by Dean Carl Holliday on curious 
Valentine Day customs. 
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Student Etchings 


The etchings reproduced on this page were = 
made by sixth and seventh-grade students in the 
Training School of the Maryland State Normal 
School, Baltimore, under the direction of Miss 
Eugenia Eckford, head of the Art Department 
there, who also teaches art in the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. Because etching 
is a medium unfamiliar to most of our student 
artists, The Scholastic takes pleasure in present- 
ing them as an example of what can be done by 
young amateurs. The story of the experiment is 
told by Miss Eckford on page 5. Besides the op- s 
portunity for creative expression, the experience 
has demonstrated, she says, that young people 
have the ability to handle a new medium with the 
same courage and directness that characterizes 
their work in pencil or color. Along with knowl- 

- edge of a fascinating process, it has developed an 
(Above) An Etching appreciation of line quality and tone richness + 
by a Seventh-Grade peculiar to good prints. Students interested in 

- etching should enter their work in the Graphic 
Arts Division of the Scholastic Awards. 
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(Above) A Monotint in col- 
or by Jean Richardson. 


(Right) A Drypoint by 
Richard Kimble. 
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The Hero of the Plague 


By William Chambers Morrow 


N a sweltering July day a long and ungainly 

shadow, stretching thirty feet upon the ground, 

crept noiselessly up an avenue leading to a fash- 
ionable hotel at a great summer resort. The sun was 
setting, and its slanting rays caused the shadow to 
assume the appearance of an anamorphosis of ludicrous 
proportion. It was a timid shadow—perhaps a shadow 
of strange and unnerving experiences. 

The original of it was worthy of study. He was a 
short, stout, stoop-shouldered man; his hair was ragged 
and dusty, his beard straggling and scant. His visible 
clothing consisted of a slouch hat, torn around the rim 
and covered with dust; a woolen shirt; a pair of very 
badly soiled cotton trousers; suspenders made of raw- 
hide strips, fastened to his trousers with wooden pins, 
and the strangest of old boots, which turned high up at 
the toes like canoes (being much too long for his feet), 
and which had a rakish aspect. 

The man’s face was a protest against hilarity. Ap- 
parently he had all the appurtenances of natural man- 
hood, yet his whole expression would have at once 
aroused sympathy, for it was a mixture of childishness, 
confidence, timidity, humility, and honesty. His look 
was vague and uncertain, and seemed to be searching 
hopelessly for a friend — for the 


duced the good effect of toning down the marvelous 
ellipticity of his legs, and in doing this they performed 
a valuable service. 

“Hullo! who are you?” gruffly demanded a porter 
employed in the hotel, as the disreputable-looking man 
was picking his way with great nicety up the broad in- 
terior stairs, afraid that his dusty boots would deface 
the polished brasses under foot. 

“Baker,” promptly replied the man, in a small, timid 
voice, coming to a halt and humbly touching his hat. 

“Baker? Well, what’s your other name?” 

“Mine?” 

“Yes, yours.” 

The stranger was evidently puzzled by the question. 
He looked vacantly around the ceiling until his gaze 
rested upon a glass chandelier above him; but, finding 
no assistance there, his glance wandered to an oriel, in 
which there was a caged mocking-bird. 

“Jess Baker—that’s all,” he answered at last, in his 
thin voice and slow, earnest manner. 

“What! don’t know your other name?” 

“No, I reckin not,” said Baker, after a thoughtful 
pause. “I reckin it’s jess Baker—that’s all.” 

“Didn’t they ever call you anything else?” 

“Me?” 





guidance, of natures that were 


“Yes, you.” 
Again Baker looked helplessly 


stronger and minds that were 
clearer. He could not have been 
older than thirty-five years, and 
yet his hair and beard were gray, 
and his face was lined with wrin- 
kles. Occasionally he would make 
a movement as if to ward off a sud- 
den and vicious blow. 

He carried a knotty stick, and 
his ample trousers-pockets were 
filled to such an extent that they 
made him appear very wide in the 
hips and very narrow in the shoul- 
ders. Their contents were a mys- 
tery. The pockets at least pro- 





Terror 


came with the dread plague that 
swept the South. It remained for an 
old ex-convict, whose body had 
writhed under hundreds of lashes, to 
show free men what bravery is. 

The conditions which Morrow de- 
scribes have disappeared many years 
ago, but the power of the story is as 
strong as ever. “The Prisoner of the 
Plague” is one of the best of the many 
stories by American local-writers de- 
scribing the South of thirty years back. 








around until he found the chan- 
delier, and then his eyes sought the 
oriel. Then he started as if he had 
received a blow, and immediately 
reached down and felt his ankles. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered. 

“What was it?” 

“Hunder’d’n One,” he quietly 
said, looking at his questioner with 
a shade of fear and suspicion in his 
face. 

The porter believed that a luna- 
tic stood before him. He asked: 

“Where are you from?” 
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“Georgy.” 

“What part of Georgia?” 

Again was Baker at sea, and again his glance sought 
the chandelier and the oriel. 

“Jess Georgy,” he finally said. 

“What do you want here?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. I want you to hire me,” he replied, 
with a faint look of expectancy. 

“What ‘can you do?” 

“Me ?”? 

“Yes, you.” 

“Oh, well, I’ll tell you. Most everything.” 

“What salary do you want?” 

“Want?” 

SV og,” 

“Oh, well, about five dollars a day, I reckin.” 

The porter laughed coarsely. “You needn’t talk to 
me about it,” he said; “I’m not the proprietor.” 

“The which?” asked Baker. 

“The boss.” 

“Oh, ain’t you?” and then he looked very much puz- 
zled indeed. 


The porter had had sufficient amusement, and so he 
demanded, in a brusque and manacing tone, “Now, say 
—you get away from here quick! We don’t want no 
crazy tramps around here. You understand?” 

Baker did not stir, but stood looking helplessly at the 
porter, surprised and grieved. 

“Get out, I say, or I'll set the dogs on you!” 

A look of deep mortification settled on Baker’s face, 
but he was not frightened; he did not move a muscle, 
except to glance quickly around for the dogs. 

“Ain’t you going, you crazy old tramp? If you don’t 
Pll lock’ you up and send for the sheriff,” and the porter 
rattled some keys in his pocket. 

Instantly a great horror overspread the countenance 
of Baker from Georgia. He looked wildly about and 
seemed ready to run, and labored with an imaginary 
weight that clung to his ankles. He took a single step in 
his agitation, and suddenly realized that no such encum- 
brance detained him. He shook off the delusion and 
sprang to the bottom of the stairs. His whole appear- 
ance had changed. Humility had given way to uncon- 
trollable fear, and he had become a fleeing wild beast 
that was hunted for its life. He sprang through the 
outer door and reached the ground in another bound, 
and gathered his strength for immediate flight from 
terrors without a name. 

“Stop, there!” called a stern, full voice. 


Baker obeyed instantly ; obeyed as might a man long 
accustomed to the most servile obedience; as might a 
dog that has been beaten until his spirit is broken. He 
bared his head, and stood in the warm glow of the fad- 
ing light, meek and submissive. All signs of fear had 
disappeared from his face; but he was no longer the 
Baker from Georgia who, a few minutes ago, had 
trudged along the gravelled walk after the ungainly 
shadow. He had sought a thing and had not found it— 
had bitten a rosy apple and was choked with dust. Even 
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the rakish boots looked submissive, and showed their 
brass teeth in solemn acquiescence to an inevitability ; 
and somehow they looked not nearly so rakish as 
formerly. 

The voice that had checked Baker had not a kindly 
tone; it was that of a suspicious man, who believed that 
he had detected a thief in the act of making off with dis- 
honest booty stored in ample pockets. Yet his face had 
a generous look, though anger made his eyes harsh. The 
two men surveyed each other, anger disappearing from 
the face of one to give place to pity, the other regard- 
ing him with mild docility. 

“Come along with me,” said the gentleman to Baker. 

Evidently Baker had heard these words before, for 
he followed quietly and tamely, with his dusty old hat in 
his left hand and his head bowed upon his breast. He 
walked so slowly that the gentleman turned to observe 
him, and found him moving laboriously, with his feet 
wide apart and his right hand grasping an invisible 
something that weighted down his ankles. They were 
now passing the end of the hotel on their way to the 
rear, when they came near a hitching-post, to which 
rings were affixed with staples. Baker had been looking 
around for something, and, as the gentleman (who was 
Mr. Clayton, the proprietor of the hotel) stopped near 
the post, Baker walked straight up to it, without having 
looked to the left or the right. Upon reaching it he 
dropped the invisible something that he carried in his 
right hand, Jaid his hat on the ground, slipped the raw- 
hide suspenders from his shoulders, unbottoned his shirt, 
pulled it over his head, and laid it on the grass along- 
side his hat. He then humbly embraced the post and 
crossed his hands over a ring to which a chain was at- 
tached. He laid his cheek against his bare right arm 
and waited patiently, without having uttered a protest 
or made an appeal. The old boots looked up wistfully 
into his sorrowing face. 

His naked back glistened white. It was a map on 
which were traced a record of the bloody cruelties of 
many years; it was a fine piece of mosaic—human flesh 
inlaid with the venom of the lash. There were scars, and 
seams, and ridges, and cuts that crossed and recrossed 
each other in all possible’directions. Thus stood Baker 
for some time, until Mr. Clayton kindly called to him: 

“Put on your shirt.” 

He proceeded to obey silently, but was confused and 
embarrassed at this unexpected turn of events. He hesi- 
tated at first, however, for he evidently did not under- 
stand how he could put on his shirt until his hands had 
been released. 

“Your hands are not chained,” explained Mr. Clay- 
ton. 

The revelation was so unexpected that it almost 
startled the man from Georgia. He pulled out one hand 
slowly, that a sudden jerk might not lacerate his wrist. 
Then he pulled out the other, resumed his shirt and hat, 
picked up the imaginary weight, and shuffled along slow- 
ly after his leader. 

“What is your name?” asked the gentleman. 

*“Hundred’n One.” (Continued on Page 27) 
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NEW medium, a new field of art 

open for fresh appreciation and 
the joy of creating! These factors 
characterized what might be called an 
extra-curricular activity, for it was car- 
ried on for the most outside of the 
regular school hours. After seeing a 
loan exhibit of modern German and 
Austrian etchings and block prints 
which I had secured for the Maryland 
State Normal School, the boys and 
girls of the sixth and seventh grades 
of the Training School became very 
much interested and wished to know 
something of the process involved. They 
had made linoleum block prints and 
were familiar with that process, but of 
etchings they knew absolutely nothing. 


I gave a demonstration of how 
etchers worked, using my own tools 
and plates, and made an impression or 
print for them. Their enthusiasm was 
keen and they visited the exhibit again 
to see if they could tell a drypoint 
from a pure etching and a monoprint 
or a mezzotint from either of the oth- 
ers. One sixth-grade child had caught 
the art that lies in the right use of the 
etcher’s medium when he remarked: “I 
like it best when the etcher uses only 
lines, for then I can imagine the rest.” 
The seventh-grade children were anxi- 
ous to turn their creative expression 
from chalk and paper to zinc plates, 
needles and press. And so we started. 
Because of the simplicity of the dry- 
point technique, we began with that 
form. The children made their own 
tools where possible. One boy showed 
a special genius for making etching 
needles from old pen holders and larger 
darning needles, while others sharpened 
the steel point of a compass. 

Zinc plates of 16-gauge were pur- 
chased, though we might have tried us- 
ing tin scraped from small cans. We 
were fortunate in having a clothes- 
wringer press with “dead” rollers. For 
the most part the children cut right in 
on their zinc plate just as they draw 
directly on their paper with pencils. 
There were two points that I stressed: 

1. A clear idea of the design or pic- 
ture before starting to work, for in a 
drypoint you cannot erase. 

2. A direct working on the plate 
with a sure stroke, the needle in a 
diagonal position to the line, remem- 
bering that the beauty of drypoint lies 
in the depth of line, which gives the 


Young Etchers 


By Eugenia Eck ford 


velvety burr and the delicacy of line 
when the plate is firmly but gently 
scratched. 

Until the plates were etched no other 
directions were necessary. Then canie 
the problem of inking and printing. 
Both black and Van Dyke brown etch- 
er’s ink were used. The children made 
their own daubers from silk and lamb’s 
wool. They heated their plates, cov- 
ered them with ink, rubbing it well into 
breathless excitement as the plate and 
the lines, then cleaned the surface of 
the plate and printed upon paper that 











Drypoint by Paul Raine 


had been moistened. There was a 
paper went under the press only to 
come out a drypoint etching! Having 
made one print only intensified the de- 
sire to make another, and within a week 
all twenty-eight of the seventh-grade 
class had become etchers. 

English lessons were filled with oral 
and written reports on how etchings 
were made, the tools necessary and 
some famous etchers. At the Maryland 
Art Institute there was an exhibit of 
the Iucus collection of the Whistler 
etchings, and many of the children went 
down to see them. Some of the best 
illustrated books on prints were placed 
~there the children could look at the>: 
so that by studying the works of such 
masters as Rembrandt, Durer, Holbein, 
Whistler, Hayden and Pennell, they 


could perfect their own work. Where 
color had always interested them, they 
now began to see beauty of line and 
lost themselves in what it could say. 

From drypoints the children turned 
to monoprints, and here again the 
manipulation of materials and tools was 
quite within their capabilities, and their 
imaginations had full play. The girls 
seemed to enjoy this process more than 
the boys, though both showed equal 
ability. Through the monoprint they 
saw how tone could be secured in a 
print to suggest color. 

One boy said: “I think we ought to 
make a ‘wetpoint’ next.” So we did. A 
committee of four boys waxed the plates 
for the other members of the class. The 


’ - fascinating part of making a real etch- 


ing was to see the acid bite the lines 
deeper and deeper. The acid was used 
in a strength of one to three, and I 
stood guard over that. Otherwise, every 
part of the process was carried out by 
the children themselves. Running the 
press was as exciting as watching the 
returns from a world’s series game. 

Several of the more ambitious boys 
set up presses at home to make etchings 
for Christmas presents. One of the 
older Normal School Students who had 
worked with steel and zinc in all its 
crudity and force in the Bethlehem 
Steel Plant at Sparrow’s point, joined 
the children in their art work and saw 
a new possibility for a material other- 
wise considered inartistic. Because we 
used such a simple, light press, often 
the depth of line was lost in printing; 
but enough remained to show whether 
or not the child had created a picture, 
lovely in design, with lines of varying 
quality. 

I wish that it were possible to show 
all the etchings and monoprints since 
each is as freshly individual as the stu- 
dent who made it. The group of some 
forty prints runs the gamut from sim- 
plicity and naivete to a more studied 
quality of sophistication. The entire 
experiment, if we may call it that, was 
a natural development growing out of a 
genuine desire to know something, etch- 
ings and how they are made. As John 
said one morning: “I wish you'd stop 
that, and come teach me something.” 
All the etchings are the children’s 
own, created and produced in a state 
of greatest happiness and yearning af- 
ter expression. 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fundamentals of Basket Ball 


11. Cutting, Pivoting and Individual Defense 


Cutting 


Although the term may be a mis- 
nomer, cutting implies much to the av- 
erage basketeer. Cutting is the eluding 
of your opponent and getting in a more 
advantageous position to receive the 
ball. The position may be under the 
basket for a shot, or out in the court, 
to further the passing of your team and 
to keep the ball and everyone moving. 
To cut and be missed is depressing to 
the cutter. One of the ways of smooth- 
ing over this situation and of strength- 
ening the morale of the team is to have 
the player who missed the cutter speak 
first and apologize for missing. I have 
seen a boy put everything into getting 
in position for a shot, only to have a 
player pass him up for a shot or drib- 
ble. The cutter might have come back 
in a hot and tense mood which would 
have disrupted smooth play if he had 
not received a quick apology. Another 
morale builder is for the player who 
cuts and receives a bad pass to reassure 
the passer that the next pass will be 
taken by him anywhere it is made. 

To cut properly, you must judge the 
right time to break, because to get to 
the proper spot too quickly enables 
your opponent to catch up with you. 
Another factor is change of pace. If 
you have started too soon, you can go 
slow for a short distance, and then 
pick the necessary speed. Another 
method is to outspeed your opponent. 
Being unable to do this, you can either 
feint in one direction and go another, 
or you can start one way, then pivot 
and go another. Sudden stops may also 
be applied in cutting. 

In addition to practicing cuts on the 
gym floor, interested boys will visualize 
their cutting at home or on the streets. 
One can approach a chair and swerve 
to either side. Chasing a dog is also 
good practice. Get the idea implanted, 
and then let speed develop in the gym. 

1. A straight cut is one usually 
straight for the basket or to some posi- 
tion to receive the ball. This entails the 
use of speed rather than deception. 

2. On a cut parallel with the side- 
lines, with an opponent between you 
and the basket, it is well to stop on the 
foot nearest the sideline so as to have 
the best vision of the court. When about 


By H. Clifford Carlson, M. D. 


Head Basket Ball Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


to get the ball, stop suddenly to elude 
your guard and cut as shown in Figure 
3. In this figure, going up on the right 
side of the court, the stop is made with 
the right foot ahead and most of the 
body weight behind. The next step is 
with the left foot in the direction of 
the cut, the motive being obviously to 
allow your opponent to overrun you and 
make it easier for your cut. 
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3. Further practice can include piv- 
ots by approaching from the right, go- 
ing to the left, stopping with the right 
foot ahead and across in front of the 
left, pivoting on the right foot, swing- 
ing the left foot around and ahead, and 
going to your right. Figure 4 illustrates 
this combination of cut and pivot in 
approaching the basket from the right. 
Figure 5 shows the cut away from the 
basket followed by a pivot and cut back 
towards the basket. The pivots are 
executed after the ball is received and 
puts the body between the opponent 
and the ball, facilitating the cut. 

4. In Figure 6, we have a cut to- 
wards the basket with a swerve to out- 
smart the opponent. It is better to feint 
towards the sidelines and then swerve 
inside toward the basket. If your op- 


ponent prevents your attempt to swerve 
toward the basket and forces you to- 
ward the sidelines, you have recourse 
to your stop and cut as shown in Fig- 
ure 3. 


Pivoting 


The pivot has grown in popularity to 
such a degree that it must be given 
designation as a fundamental of the 
game, including as it does necessary 
footwork and control of the body es- 
sential to the successful basket ball 
player. 

In going down the floor you can use 
the pivot in cutting to elude an oppon- 
ent. If going toward the left, the piv- 
oter may throw the weight on the right 
foot, turning the body around and head- 
ing toward the right, or vice versa. In 
so doing, he changes direction without 
slowing speed perceptibly. The pivot 
may be used in getting the ball out of 
scrimmage. The trick here is to slip in, 
and with the ball in your possession, 
pivot on the front foot and turn your 
back to your opponent. Another use of 
the pivot by a man not having posses- 
sion of the ball is to rush up to center 
as if to get the tip-off, and then going 
to the right of the center, put the right 
foot foremost with the back to the 
guard, pivoting on the right foot and 
cutting back towards the basket. An- 
other use of the pivot is on out-of- 
bound plays. Here you cut toward the 
basket and pivot on the foot nearest 
the same side of the basket as the ball 
is being played, then swing your body 
toward that sideline. This helps you 
elude the guard. In cutting toward the 
ball from the right to the left, leap to 
meet the ball. Upon receiving the ball, 
light on the right foot, pivot, and com- 
ing back to the right, use the dribble 
to get closer to the basket. 

With the ball in your possession you 
may step forward with one foot, keep- 
ing the other foot in contact with the 
floor. If you are charged, the first foot 
may be moved back of the other foot 
to pull the ball at least three feet from 
the approaching guard. If the guard 
turn back, bringing the body ahead of 
still plays the ball, the pivoter may 
the original position, with the pivot 
foot still on the floor. In this manner, 
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the pivoter can always keep his body 
between the opponent and the ball and 
still have a chance to pass, to dribble, 
or to keep possession of the ball. 


The practice of better pivoting, 
handling of the ball, and keeping the 
pivoting foot in contact with the floor, 
while rotating the body—stepping 
backwards and forwards—will pay big 
dividends in the matter of keeping the 
ball in your possession when you and 
your teammates are closely guarded. 
Remember, however, to keep in mind 
the possibility of passing or getting 
away from your opponent with the 
dribble. 


Pivoting can be practiced with men 
lined up on either side of the floor prior 
to passing and dribbling practice. The 
thorough knowledge of the mechanics 
and the ability to execute pivots prop- 
erly are almost essential to any play- 
er’s equipment. 

In the first part, stand with the feet 
on the sideline, well spread out; step 
forward with the right foot at an angle 
of 45°, putting it in front of the left 
foot and with ‘the body facing left; 
pivot on the right foot, turning the 
body around and allowing the left foot 
to go ahead; then face right with the 
left foot pointing at an angle of 45° 
right as shown in Figure 7. If you are 
handling the ball, a pass, a shot, or a 
dribble, should start with the ball leav- 
ing the hands before the left foot touch- 
es the floor. This process may be re- 
peated, using the left foot as the pivot 


foot and allowing the ball to leave the 


hands before the right foot touches the 
floor. 

Figure 8 shows further practice in 
pivoting. Standing with the feet togeth- 
er, step forward. with the left foot; 
then step backward as if to retreat 
from the guard; rotate the body, turn- 
ing the back to the guard; continue the 
rotation of the body; and place the left 
foot ahead. You should then be facing 
the direction you did originally, but 
you should have your body between the 
opponent and the ball. You can rotate 
clockwise or counter-clockwise at will 
if the toes or heel of right foot remain 
in contact with the floor. But remem- 
ber this is only to prevent a held ball 
and to open up chances of passing, 
shooting, or dribbling; the play is not 
to be practiced without thinking of 
these possibilities. With emphasis be- 
ing placed on the offense with the piv- 
oter at the foul line, this pivot should 
come in for a lot of thought and prac- 
tice. 














“Reverse pivot” wig 7 


Individual Defense 

To know the tricks of offensive play 
is to prepare your defense. Your de- 
fense should require less than half of 
your basket ball ability, because pos- 
session of the ball is your best defense. 
In other words the best offense is an 
effective defense. Being on the defense, 
however, generally requires more men- 
tal activity. The offensive tactics in a 
well-organied team are pretty much a 
matter of habit through continued prac- 
tice. When you are playing on the de- 
fense, though, you are apt to meet 
numerous styles of offenses. 

As a part of the mental concentration 
required on defense comes the habit of 
keeping your mind on the game at all 
times. Be oblivious to the remarks of 
spectators and opponents. Such concen- 
tration will be a means of keeping your 
head cool. Hot heads do not win games. 
You cannot play two games at the same 
time, and repartee is a sport in itself. 
It has little or no place in basket ball. 
Rather than planning things to say dur- 
ing the course of the game, you should 
be viualizing the best plays to get the 
ball through the hoop. Your job is to 
play and to win the games, not to prac- 
tice satire and clowning. Clever as your 
tongue may be, it will not put points 
on the score board. 

As we said before, being a defense 
man does not preclude effective offen- 
sive tactics. Again the best defense is 
to get the ball; the fundamental rule of 
the game is to play the ball and not 
the man. If the opposition recovers the 
ball, however, and you find yourself in 
offensive territory, remember that a 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Therefore, it be- 
hooves you to head straight for your 
basket so as to get in the best defensive 
position in the quickest time possible. 
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This going straight for your basket 
to head off an offensive play, brings 
out the big point of defense play; keep 


- between your opponent and his basket, 


more especially if he has the ball. Fur- 
ther, to permit your man to get back 
of you, close to his basket, is to court 
disaster. To be in a position to watch 
both your opponent and the ball at the 
same time is to increase your chances of 
recovering the ball. Some coaches ad- 
vise the use of a hand on the opponent 
to keep him close and also try to cut 
down his self-confidence, but this ac- 
tion is a violation of the spirit and 
letter of the rules prohibiting bodily 
contact. 

If your man is cutting, it is well to 
be in position to force him to cut to- 
ward the sidelines rather than toward 
the basket, so as to make it more diffi- 
cult for him to shoot or pass in case he 
gets the ball. You also have a chance 
of his taking the ball out of bounds or 
at least getting a held ball. If an op- 
ponent takes a long shot, it is advisable 
to be going into the basket in a way to 
obstruct his going in for a quick follow- 
up shot. 

If your opponent is dribbling, force 
him to the sidelines, in order to guard 
him laterally. This is easier than to 
permit him to get past and then try to 
guard him from the rear. Guarding 
from the rear generally results in a foul 
being called. If your man has the ball 
well out in front, beware of a fake 
pass or shot followed by a dribble. If 
you have him forced tto the sidelines, 
try to slap up on the ball and you may 
save yourself an occasional foul for 
hacking, which is more likely to be 
called when slapping downward on the 
ball. With two men coming down on 
offense, always fake toward the farthest 

(Concluded on Page 12) 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Four Fundamentals of Debate 
11. The Organization and Use of Materials 


HE collection of debate material is 

only the first part of the task of 
preparation. The next step is the or- 
ganization and use of this material so 
as to enable us to achieve the highest 
possible effectiveness. 


Debate material, wherever found, 
falls into two general classifications: 
(1) Factual Evidence; and (2) Reas- 
oning. Factual evidence is just what 
the term implies: it is the proof of a 
specific condition by the presentation of 
specific facts. Suppose that we wish to 
establish that there have been more 
deaths from alcoholism subsequent to 
Prohibition than previously. In order 
to do this we must ascertain the death 
rate before Prohibition; we must ascer- 
tain the death rate after Prohibition 
on an exactly comparable basis, and 
the result will establish our contention, 
of vice versa. Needless to say, factual 
evidence depends for its value upon the 
integrity of its source. If we maintain 
that Prohibition has increased deaths 
from alcoholism, and offer statistics— 
catalogs of recorded supposed facts— 
to prove our contention, our proof will 
be acceptible only if we can demon- 
strate that our sources are unimpeach- 
able. If our sources are (1) disinter- 
ested, (2) impartial, and (3) scientific- 
ally valid, then there can be no argu- 
ments as to the facts themselves; and 
our figures are no longer merely “sta- 
tistics,” but have become definite evi- 
dence of a definite condition. In offer- 
ing factual evidence, then, our funda- 
mental duty is to establish the integ- 
rity of our sources, for it is upon this 
basis that evidence stands or falls. 


However, if we wish to establish 
proof of some proposition, we may not 
merely offer factual evidence, which by 
itself is largely meaningless. We must 
establish our proof by virtue of our in- 
terpretation of the factual evidence. 
And our interpretation is the result of 
the reasoning which we apply to the 
evidence. That deaths from alcoholism 
have—or have not— increased, is a mat- 
ter of factual evidence. That the in- 
crease—or decrease—is beneficial or 
detrimental to society, and that there- 
fore Prohibition is beneficial or detri- 
mental to society, constitutes the appli- 
cation of reasoning. 


Unlike factual evidence, reasoning 
depends for its effectiveness upon its 


By William R. Foulkes 


own inherent reasonableness, with the 
source of no significance whatsoever. If 
our reasoning is logical, no authority 
can make it more logical. If it is illogi- 
cal, no authority can make it logical. It 
may be stated by the highest authority 
in the world and be false, or it may be 
said by an idiot and be true. The final 
determination of this is the logic it con- 
tains. For instance, if President Cool- 
idge opposes Government operation of 
Muscle Shoals because he feels that this 
extension of the Government into busi- 
ness is undesirable, you gain nothing by 
quoting him as the authority for this 





For Debaters 


This is the second of the highly 
useful series on “Four Funda- 
mentals of Debates” by William 
R. Foulkes, editor of The De- 
baters’ Digest, which began in 
the January 5 issue. The two re- 
maining articles will cover: III. 
Presentation, and IV. Refutation, 
and will appear in the near future. 
High School debate coaches and 
members of debating teams are 
finding these articles of immedi- 
ate practical utility in preparing 

their arguments. 











particular bit of reasoning. Your audi- 
ence is not interested in what President 
Coolidge thinks, but what you yourself 
can establish. But isn’t what President 
Coolidge says of value on account of his 
experience and integrity? Certainly, 
and if you were debating this case you 
would want to use this for one of your 
points. But don’t say: “The Govern- 
ment should not operate Muscle Shoals 
because President Coolidge says this 
will be putting the Government into 
business, and that is undesirable.” In 
doing this you have weakened your 
reasoning by making its acceptance de- 
pendent upon the acceptance of an in- 
dividual opinion.. And in matters of 
opinion, every one is susceptible to at- 
tack for prejudice and a thousand and 
one other causes. Reason with your 
audience that operation by the govern- 
ment necessarily implies the extension 
of the government into that business. 
Reason further that there are certain 


inherent evils, necessitated by patron- 
age, political policies, low pay, etc., 
which inevitably accompany any gov- 
ernmental enterprise. Then you come 
to your logical conclusion that these 
evils will attend Government operation 
of Muscle Shoals, and that because of 
these evils Government operation is un- 
desirable. Your audience is now en- 
abled to judge this reasoning, not upon 
a false basis of personality—who fig- 
ured it out? who said it?—but upon 
the basis of whether or not it is a logi- 
cal development of thought. 

We may accept as axiomatic that 
reasoning depends not upon its source, 
but upon its own inherent logic. And 
the inevitable corollary of this is that 
the introduction of the source merely 
serves to confuse the argument without 
serving any good purpose. We have 
all heard debates in which the partici- 
pants spent most of their time attempt- 
ing to overthrow the opposition’s case 
by quoting “bigger men.” This is not 
debating. It overlooks the fundamental 
fact that it debate we work toward, 
not from opinion. Of course, there are 
times when so-called expert testimony 
is needed. There are not unbiased sta- 
tistics for every condition in life, and 
we have necessarily to fall back upon 
the testimony of authorities. But it will 
be noted that the legitimate use of 
authorities is not in the field of reason- 
ing, but in the field of factual evidence ; 
and the weight of their conclusions de- 
pends upon their demonstrable in- 
tegrity, in common with all other 
sources of evidence. 

Now we come to the practical appli- 
cation of what we have been discussing. 
As we study the books, articles, reports 
and other sources to which our refer- 
ences have sent us, we note that the 
writers invariably make use of both fac- 
tual evidence and reasoning. And from 
our studies let us choose our factual 
evidence for the integrity of its sources, 
and our reasoning with fine disregard 
for the sources, but with meticulous at- 
tention to its validity. Wherever we 
find a good argument—that is, good 
reasoning—whether in a_ reputable 
magazine or a poor one, whether by a 
well-known individual or some one of 
whom we have never heard; if the argu- 
ment is valid there, it is equally valid 
in the presentation of our case. 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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Heroes of Social Progress 
IX. John Howard (1726-1790) 


“ec 


HEN we speak of a man as “a 

hundred years ahead of his time” 
we probably mean that his ethical prin- 
ciples—by which he lives himself and 
desires all others to live—transcend the 
prevailing practices of the day. Bishop 
Wilberforce, for instance, fought and 
bled for the abolition of the infamous 
slave trade at a time when the majority 
of eminent and respectable citizens 
were perfectly willing to profit by it, 
or at least considered it an inevitable 
evil. The ideals of such social pioneers 
have a habit of becoming the univers- 
ally accepted moral doctrines of later 
generations. 

It is one of the chief evidences of 
England’s greatness that she could give 
birth to and nurture so many leaders 
whose beliefs and aims actually ran 
counter to the popular conduct of their 
period on pivotal social issues. Hamp- 
den, Burke, Wesley, Romilly, Shelley, 
Bright, Cobden, Carlyle, Shaftesbury— 
men like these, though widely differing 
in their purposes, were one in their per- 
ception of moral challenge in customs 
that ordinary men took for granted. 
They go far to explain the capacity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race for progress. 

Among such heroes, not the least re- 
markable was John Howard—the more 
so because he lived in a fallow and 
mercenary period of England’s politi- 
cal history. When we read the memoirs 
of men who were born two centuries or 
more ago, we find it difficult to pene- 
trate the shell of stilted and unfamiliar 
language, thoughts, theology and insti- 
tutions that encrusted them. Yet we 
may be sure they were breathing, hu- 
man personalities, with the same in- 
stincts, emotions, and perplexities as 
ourselves. Howard was a Puritan of 
Puritans. He drank no wine and ate 
little meat. Though independently 
wealthy, he eschewed finery and dis- 
play. He spent long hours in prayer, 
and his chief delight was in mystic 
meditation on the joys of heaven and 
the abounding grace of an all-wise God. 
Such piety as his would seem strange 
today, even among the most devoted 
clergymen. But his religion was the 
direct inspiration of his charity. 

John Howard’s father was a retired 
carpet merchant of comfortable means. 
The boy was born about 1726. His 
mother died early and he was brought 
up by some cottagers on a small country 


estate at Cardington, in Bedfordshire, 


where he afterward spent the greater 
part of his life when in England. He 
went to two schools near London, but 
seems to have profited little, as his 
spelling and grammar were always 
poor, and his knowledge of languages 
was limited. When he was about fifteen 
he was apprenticed to Mr. Newnham, 
a wholesale grocer of London. Soon 
after, however, his father died and left 
him an ample fortune. John went 
abroad on coming of age and thence- 





JOHN HOWARD 


forward lived the life of a country 
gentleman, though always occupied 
with philanthropic works. For a time 
he studied medicine and developed con- 
siderable interest in scientific experi- 
ments. He was a member of the Royal 
Society and reported several of his re- 
searches on the measurement of heat 
and cold to that body. 

Never of strong physique, he suffered 
a breakdown and was nursed back to 
health by a widow much older than him- 
self, whom in gratitude he married. She 
died in three years, and in a state of 
melancholy he resolved to travel and 
devote himself to the relief of suffering. 
He took ship for Lisbon, which had 
just been visited by a frightful earth- 
quake. Before the ship reached Portu- 
gal it was captured by a French pri- 
vateer. This was in 1756, during the 
Seven Years’ War between England 
and France. Howard was kept forty 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


hours without food and water, taken to 
Brest and thrown into a loathsome dun- 
geon, where he and his companions 
were cruelly treated. Eventually he was 
released on parole to effect an exchange 
of prisoners. When he got back to Eng- 
land he reported conditions to the gov- 
ernment, and remonstrances were made 
to the French court, which gave some 
redress to the prisoners of war. This 
was Howard’s first glimpse of the hor- 
rors of prison life. 

Returning to Cardington, he led a se- 
cluded life and was married again, to 
Henrietta Leeds, a charming young 
woman who seconded him in every good 
work. They devoted themselves to im- 
proving the conditions of the simple 
peasant tenants around them. In one 


‘ of his residences, where the previous 


owner had been so hated that he had 
had to use steel traps and guns to pro- 
tect himself from the villagers, Howard 
was soon on the best of terms with his 
neighbors. The stories of his generos- 
ity to the poor are legion. At Carding- 
ton he was struck by the miserable 
housing conditions He erected several 
model cottages, each with a little 
garden. He found work for the 
unemployed, and set the women to 
weaving linen and household goods for 
his own establishment. The people had 
been noted for their shiftlessness and 
profligacy. He made it a condition of 
their tenancy that they should abstain 
from gambling, cock-fighting and pub- 
lic houses, and regularly attend public 
worship. He built schools where the 
girls were taught reading and needle- 
work, and the boys reading, writing and 
arithmetic. In a few years the village 
became a garden spot of industry, com- 
fort arid sobriety, and was visited by 
many travelers. His second wife died 
soon after the birth of their only son 
in 1765. Howard was desolated, and 
spent the next five years traveling over 
western Europe observing social condi- 
tions. 

The distinctive service of his life was 
entered upon almost by accident. He 
was appointed in 1773 High Sheriff of - 
Bedfordshire, which had usually been 
a semi-honorary office held by game- 
hunting squires. Howard took the job 
seriously and immediately inspected 
Bedford Jail, the very jail where John 
Bunyan had lain a hundred years be- 
fore while composing Pilgrim’s Prog- 

(Concluded on Neat Page) 
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ress (Schol., Nov. 3). What he found 
there convinced him that here was a life 
work to enlist any man of philanthropic 
leanings. 

In the eighteenth century indebted- 
ness was one of the most heinous of 
crimes. Once punishable by hanging, it 
was still penalized by long terms of 
imprisonment, despite the obvious fact 
that no man deprived of his freedom 
could ever pay off what he owed. It is 
hard to realize that our more humane 
and common-sense bankruptcy laws of 
today are so recent a growth. Debtors 
in Bedford even outnumbered the com- 
mon criminals or felons. Howard found 
that out of more than four thousand 
prisoners in the county jails of Eng- 
land and Wales, sixty per cent were 
debtors. Furthermore, there were many 
admittedly innocent men in jail, who 
after being locked up for months had 
been acquitted by a jury verdict, but 
being unable to pay certain extortionate 
fees, had been dragged back to prison. 

This was an outgrowth of the wretch- 
ed system by which the jailers derived 
all their income from fees. Some even 
paid money to secure their places, and 
the jailers and turnkeys were drawn 
from the lowest and most brutal type 
of men. Fees were plastered on every 
prisoner, and none could leave the jail 
without paying a good sum to the jailer. 
Howard wanted the jailer put on a 
salary and the fee system abolished. He 
applied to the county court for this, but 
they refused the relief without being 
shown a precedent. He rode into sev- 
eral neighboring counties, therefore, but 
found the same injustice practiced ev- 
erywhere. 

More appalling, however, were the 
physical conditions in the jail. At Bed- 
ford, there were two dungeons, without 
drain or ventilation, eleven feet under 
ground, and constantly damp. There 
was no furniture and not even straw 
for bedding. There was no infirmary or 
chaplain. All prisoners were herded to- 
gether in one common courtyard—men 
and women, young and old, first offend- 
ers and hardened criminals, debtors 
and felons. Occupational training for 
the prisoners was unheard of. They 
spent their time in idleness, vice, 
gambling, and drinking, and the jailer 
himself sold liquor to them. Many 
harmless persons were manacled with 
heavy irons and chains that sank into 
the flesh and often caused gangrene, or 
were dealt out severe lashings at the 
caprice of the jailér, Worst of all was 
the universal prevalence of jail fever, a 


severe infectious disease fostered by 
the filth and congestion. Physicians 
were so afraid of contracting it that 
they refused to enter the dungeons. 
More persons died of it than in all the 


numerous public executions in the 
kingdom, and it frequently escaped into 
the surrounding towns and caused epi- 
demics in the army and navy. 

Bedford was no worse than the aver- 
age prison, as Howard soon found. He 
started on a series of trips of inspection 
at his own expense, and within two 
years had visited every county jail in 
England and all the prisons of London. 
For the rest of his life he spent the 
greater part of every year on such 
journeys. His labors soon attracted the 
attention of Parliament, and he was 
called before the House of Commons in 
committee of the whole to answer ques- 
tions on his findings. The House voted 
him the thanks of the nation for his 
benevolent work in the prisons. Some 
of the abuses were corrected by parlia- 
mentary acts. Acquitted prisoners were 
freed immediately without fees. Salar- 
ies were established for jailers and 
charged against the county taxes. Walls 
and ceilings of all prisons were scraped 
and whitewashed annually. The rooms 
were regularly cleaned and ventilated. 
Proper medical care and hospital serv- 
ice was provided for the sick. Under- 
ground dungeons were to be used as 
little as possible, and individual cells 
gradually supplanted mass confinement. 
With his characteristic zeal, Howard 
himself paid for the printing of the 
new laws in large type and distributed 
them to every jailer in the kingdom. 

Then began an almost continuous 
tour of foreign countries. During the 
next ten years he visited the principal 
prisons of Scotland, Ireland, France, 
the Low Countries, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, and even Turkey 
and Russia. In many of these he found 
conditions as bad or worse than in Eng- 
land. In France, under the rapidly de- 
caying monarchy, he was refused en- 
trance to the prisons of Paris, but he 
smuggled out of the country a trans- 
lation of a suppressed pamphlet on the 
Bastille. In Prussia instruments of tor- 
ture were still in use. Holland and 
Flanders he found the most advanced 
and humane of all. In Amsterdam and 
Ghent were “spin-houses” for women 
prisoners, and “rasp-houses,” for men, 
where they were kept at useful labor, 
spinning and pulverizing dyewood logs. 
Howard noted that these countries were 
comparatively free from ‘crime, and 
that imprisonment for debt was rare. 
Everywhere he set down the merits and 
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defects of the prison policy for the fu- 
ture guidance of English criminology. 
He was one of the first systematic gath- 
erers of statistics on social welfare. The 
results of his journeys were summar- 
ized in two volumes titled The State of 
the Prisons in England and Wales, with 
Preliminary Observations, and an Ac- 
count of Some Foreign Prisons, pub- 
lished in 1777. These books have un- 
questionably had greater influence to- 
ward the modification of penologic 
practice than any other in history. 

In the last five years of his life, 
Howard became interested in disease 
prevention, especially the control of the 
plague, which was rampant in many 
parts of Europe. More Continental 
tours ensued during which he visited 
pesthouses and hospitals. Seeking per- 
sonal experience of quarantine, he 
sailed from Smyrna to Venice on a ship 
stricken with plague. They were at- 
tacked by pirates, and Howard, with 
more courage and initiative than the 
others, took command of the one big 
cannon and repelled the pirates. When 
he got to Venice he spent a weary term 
confined in a lazaretto for plague. He 
died at Kherson, in southern Russia, in 
1790, shortly after he embarked on his 
last trip. The disease which killed him 
was caught from a young lady whom, 
on account of his medical experience, he 
had been called to attend. A tombstone 
erected to him by the Russians bears 
the words, “Whoever thou art, thou 
standest at the tomb of thy friend.” 
Another and much grander monument 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, says: 
“From the throne to the dungeon, his 
name was mentioned with respect, grat- 
itude, and admiration; he trod an open 
but unfrequented path to immortality.” 

Howard, of course, lived long before 
the days of modern psychiatric meth- 
ods, juvenile courts, honor systems, pro- 
bation, and “welfare leagues.” In many 
respects his opinions were as narrow 
as those of any of his contemporaries. 
But he was the first to see the vicious- 
ness of the old-time prison, and he gave 
himself to its reformation with an un- 
sparing industry, thoroughness, and 
love of human-kind that have never 
been surpassed. 


Reading List 
Howard’s own writings are mostly out of print. 
Extracts from o-,. \ epee appear in numer- 
ous biographies of h 
J. Baldwin Sovalnc yoo of John Howard, 
“Abridged by a Seatiomen of Boston.” Boston: 
Lincoln and Edmands, 18 
J. Stoughton, Howard the Philanthropist. Lon- 
~- - 
Scullard, John Howard, a lecture. Lon- 
om ison 
Edward Gilliat, Heroes of Modern Crusades. 
tages, Seel ley & Co., 1909, 
" ee Punishment and ag ge 
New York, T. Y. Crowell, revised ed., 1910. 
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| FOLLOWING THE FILMS: 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictvres 


Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and : 
John Farrar, Associate Editor, Doubleday, Doran & Company 
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Simba 


(Made in British East Africa under the spon- 
sorship of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, by Martin and Osa Johnson.) 


All the thrills that have lured adventurers 
and explorers into far tropic jungles can now 
be ours, even though vicariously and from 
the safe comfort of an orchestra or balcony 
seat in a picture theatre. 


Packing cases bearing strange foreign 
stamps and labels which came into his fath- 
er’s store in Independence, Kansas, stirred in 
the heart of Martin Johnson a longing to be 
following distant trails. This longing has led 
him through many adventurous years, and 
four of these have been imprisoned in the 
film called Simba, which is the name given 
to the lion by the Lumbwa tribe in Tangan- 
yika, British East Africa. The fascination of 
danger and the thrill of bravery fill the pic- 
ture, but there are moments less tense, when 
a herd of agitated giraffes take the film, or a 


family of elephants trail across the scene, the 
mother urging on a little fellow who finds 
it a bit difficult to keep up, since he has had 
only two days to get used to living in this 
world. The water hole is an unforgettable 
scene, and there are enough animals to fill 
all the Noah’s Arks that could be floated. 
They do not come two by two, but in herds 
and droves, with amazing stripes and mark- 
ings, and fantastic structural contours. Crea- 
tion becomes a puzzling and intriguing affair 
of endless interest. 


This is the diary of an explorer come to 
life—here is the jungle by night and by day, 
with its happy families, its catastrophes and 
the fascination of it all—with the undertone 
of tragedy engendered by the struggle for ex- 
istence. At peace these gorgeous creatures look 
so gentle that it is a tremendous contrast to 
see them roused to action by hunger or by 
fear. And when the action takes the direction 
of the camera and you see an exceedingly 
bad-tempered lion making a leap in your di- 
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Recommended 
THAT PARTY IN PERSON 


Eddie Cantor, usually available only 
in expensive musical reviews in New 
York, does some amusing work in 
this. 


THE AIR CIRCUS (Fox) 


An aviation training school gone col- 
legiate. 

THE DIVINE LADY (First Na- 
tional) 
The love story of Lady Hamilton and 
Lord Nelson, with Corinne Griffith 
playing the lead. 

THE RAIDER EMDEN (Emel- 
ka-Columbia) 


A thrilling reproduction of the most 
spectacular sea exploits of the war. 











rection, it is a good thing to know that Mrs. 
Johnson is an expert shot and that there will 
be no casualties. There must be some, of 
course, but the Johnsons go forth with a 
camera into scenes where most of us would 
prefer machine guns, and they never kill un- 
animals make it imperative by 
charging the cameras. That a herd of ele- 
phants should have charged and not obliterated 
all record of the onrush is almost a miracu- 
lous triumph. The Johnsons have hunted with 
the camera more than with the gun, and have 
accumulated thrills far outnumbering their 
collection of trophies and here you can find 
four years of them encompassed in two hours’ 
of time. 

The animals are far more fascinating than 
the natives, and far more beautiful to look 
upon. A cut line says that it takes only a few 
beads to glorify the African girl, but the 
statement is not convincing. 

Only unwearying patience and courage 
could have made this picture possible, for 
there is no making a herd of elephants do the 
scene over, and no chance that an infuriated 
lion can be dissuaded from attacking, after 
he has twice tried to evade trouble. The third 
time he fights to the death, and dies heroic- 
ally. It is the lion who furnishes the title 
for the picture and it is he, certainly, who 
gives it the most exciting moments. Twice a 
year the tribesmen go out with spears and 
shields, after a night of dancing to work up 
a frenzy of courage, and make war on the 
lord of the jungle, who raids their herds. He 
does not seek the fight, he does not want to 
fight, but when he does, it is a magnificent 
demonstration of courage. 





At the left are 
the Johnsons sur- 
rounded by a 
group of friend- 
ly Lumbwa 
tribesmen. At 
the right a herd 
of zebra, ante- 
lope, etc., at a 
waterhole. 


Above is the 
queen of the 
jungle, Mrs. 
Simba herself, 
with her prey. 
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Edited by Percy B. Caley 
5. ENGLAND 


(Closing Date, February 12) 


As the Roman power in the province 
of Great Britain increased, the invasions 
of the Teutonic tribes from the north- 
eastern coast of Europe became more 
frequent. Eventually several kingdoms 
were formed along the western portion 
of the island by the Angles, Vandals, 
Saxons, and Jutes. But their language, 
religion and government failed to super- 
sede those of Celtic and Roman Britain. 

During the twelfth century renewed 
invasions occurred. The chief offenders 
were the Danes. For a time the English 
bought off the attackers by payment of 
the Danelaw, a tax collected from cer- 
tain towns and cities. This was but a 
temporary relief, for, in 1027, Cnut the 
Dane became king of England. This 
ruler brought much war and suffering 
to the realm. 

The condition did not continue for 
long. When the last of Cnut’s four sons 
had died, the witan selected Edward, a 
close relative of Cnut, to reign. Edward 
was a bold and warlike ruler; he came 
to be known as the “Confessor.” Though 
only forty years old, twenty-five of those 
years had been spent in Normandy, a 
province of Germany. Thus he was es- 
sentially Norman. His short reign was 
marked by vacillation and indecision. 

These qualities may have been respon- 
sible for what followed his death. There 
is some reason to believe that he had 
once promised to use his influence to ob- 
tain the crown for William, King of 
Normandy, his uncle. But on his death- 
bed he acknowledged Harold, the Dane, 
one of his powerful and upright coun- 
cillors, as the natural claimant to the 
throne. The witan disapproved this and 
Harold seized the throne. William, 
angered, prepared to invade England. 
Though forbidden by the Pope, he land- 
ed in England in October, 1066, with his 
army. He was met by Harold at the hill 
of Sumac not far from Hastings. There, 
owing to the weak defense of the Saxons, 
William conquered. Harold, with his 
four brothers, fled. The next day Wil- 
liam was elected King of England by 
the witan. 

This Norman Conquest had a great 
influence upon England. The followers 
of William were awarded manors 
throughout England, thus establishing a 
Norman aristocracy. These barons were 
to furnish soldiers in proportion to the 


Errors 
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4 
5 
8 
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11-12 only... 
nobility 


12 
19 
21 


22-23 well-cared-for slaves 


26 
27 


58 


59-60 a machine which in- 


70-1 


72 
78 
80 


80-2 where students delved 


84 
85 
86 


size of their estates. Thus was feudalism 
introduced in England. Few of the Saxon 
nobles lost their land;.most of the Saxon 
Officials of the church were retained. Many 
Norman tradesmen and craftsmen came 
to the island. This led to an acceleration 
of town life. The peasantry were pre- 
dominantly Norman. The language of 
the English was little affected. Few of 
the English customs of government were 
retained. In architecture there was a 
change: huge stone castles, ‘and churches 
marked by pointed ornamented arches 
and light pillars, were erected through- 
out the country. On the whole we may 
say that the Norman invasion stimulated 
and invigorated the life of the island. 





Corrections on Contest No. 4 
(Medieval History) 


Corrections 

Attila 

Gaul 

Chalons 

Christmas Day 

Rome 

(false) children of free- 
men and serfs also 

not vigorously 

vassals 


Alaric 
Italy 
Tours 
Easter Sunday 
Milan 
of the 


vigorously 
suzerains 
many wide few narrow 
wretched serfs 
Leo X Leo the Great 
the man who declared that 
the title, pope, should be 
used only for the bishop 
of Rome 

with their families 


(false) Gregory 
VII decreed this 


(false) they were celibate 


little muck 
St. omit; St. Augustine was 

another man 
Urban I Urban II 
Chaumont Clermont 
090 1095 


aid Emperor Alexius (false) the main pur- 


against pose was to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre 

Ottoman Seljuk 
Walter the Penniless (false) not on this 
crusade 

Toulouse Bouillon 
France Italy 
1095 1096 
but failed and succeeded in cap- 


turing, etc. 

(false; omit) Fred- 

erick IJ was not Barbarossa 
heresy 

a system of courts 
designed to ferret 
out and punish secret 


called Barbarossa 
larceny 


flicted cruel tortures 


unbelievers 

Franciscan Dominican 
government buildings churches 
thin thick 
small large 
Song of Roland Beowulf 
Beowulf Song of Roland 
minnesingers troubadours 
troubadours minnesingers 
law theology 
medicine law 


(false) had no text 


in textbooks and experi- books and no lab- 


mented in laboratories oratories 
aided hindered, hampered 
Francis Bacon Roger Bacon 
deploring recommending 
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Results of No. 4 


Medieval History 

First prize for the best list of cor- 
rections to Contest No. 4 (Medieval 
History) in the January 5 issue of The 
Scholastic is awarded to Marion How- 
ell, Stevens High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Honorable Mention is 
awarded to Florence Spittlehouse, 1199 
East Broad Street, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Helen Frederick, Nappanee (Indiana) 
High School; Pauline Rosenblum, 125 
Bremond Street, Belleville, N. J.; Anna 
G. D'Agostino, Washington Irving 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Rose 
Raspa, Atlantic City (N.J.) High 
School. 

What happened to the boys this 


time? 











Basketball 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


man from the basket, but cover the one 
closer to the basket, because he can get 
even nearer after a pass or a dribble. 
The man out in front may be induced 
to stop the dribble and still be far 
enough from the basket to be a little 
disconcerted about his shot. Finally, if 
the opposition has shot, never stand 
flat-footed waiting for the ball to come 
to you; leap at it and have all the fight 
in the world to get it. Light with the 
feet well apart, in position to pivot 
either way. Be careful not to be 
knocked off balance, to lose the ball, or 
to get held in this territory. To jump 
for the ball and to have that fight and 
determination to get it, often enables 
a little fellow to overcome the handi- 
cap of size and weight generally re- 
quired of a defensive man. 


The members of thé team should re- 
port early and practice by themselves. 
They can work under less tension and 
exchange ideas and confidences with 
consequent clearer understanding of 
each other and the promotion of better 
and more profitable friendships. Prac- 
tice can include shooting, dribbling, 
pivoting, and to some extent, passing 
and cutting. The thought of improve- 
ment should be uppermost in the mind. 
Practice should be properly and con- 
scientiously done because basket ball is 
a game of habit; the action is so fast 
that you must have practiced and know 
what you are going to do instinctively 
in order to outsmart your opponent. To 
practice carelessly is to go back in 
ability, and it were better to quit rath- 
er than go back. 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


N October there was published in a 

dignified and positive form a thin 
volume entitled Sonnets by the man 
who has three times won the Pulitzer 
poetry award. This collection of eighty- 
nine sonnets by Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson should be owned by lovers of 
poetry as an evidence of the high level 
to which one of our leading poets can 
rise and sustain himself. Sonnets would 
make an admirable high school com- 
mencement gift. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson is the 
leader of the twentieth century Ameri- 
can’ poets. He began before the turn 
of the century to show the dignity and 
strength of commonplace men and ideas 
as the subject for poetic creation. In 
doing this he used the language of the 
people for a reading public. He went 
farther. He was a sympathetic portrait 
painter of men who do not conform to 
the standardized type of success that 
has been so popular. “Miniver Cheevy,” 
which Louis Untermeyer calls a “poig- 
nant picture of a frustrated dreamer,” 
is an example of this side of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s poetry. In his sonnets there is 
often a beautiful but positive irony, il- 
lustrated in “Karma” and “Calvary.” 

Mr. Robinson is a native of Head 
Tide in Maine, where he was born in 
1869. He studied at Harvard Univer- 
sity for two years and then went to 
New York City, where he now lives. 
In the summers he does his writing at 
the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, 
New Hampshire. The Pulitzer award 
went to his Collected Poems in 1921, to 
The Man Who died Twice in 1924, and 
to the very popular Tristram in 1927. 
The Macmillan Company, who publish 
all of Mr. Robinson’s poetry, have 
kindly given permission to publish the 
poems that follow. The first two are 
from the Sonnets, the last from Col- 
lected Poems. 


























EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Calvary 


Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and 
slow, 

Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the am, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with <cialedh 
glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice w retch- 
edly— 

And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 


But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the 
loss 

That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be 
strong! 

Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross! 


Karma 


Christmas was in the air and all was well 
With him, but for a few confusing flaws 
In divers of God’s images. Because 

A friend of his would neither buy nor sell, 
Was he to answer for the axe that fell? 

He pondered; and the reason for it was, 
Partly, a slowly freezing Santa Claus 
Upon the corner, with his beard and bell. 


Acknowledging an improvident surprise, 

He magnified a fancy that he wished 

The friend whom he had wrecked were here 
again. 

Not sure of that, he found a compromise; 

And from the fullness of his heart he fished 

A dime for Jesus who had died for men. 


18 
Miniver Cheevy 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 

And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 
When swords were bright and steeds were 
prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
“He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 





Debate Fundamentals 
(Concluded from Page &) 


Our debating will become more effec- 
tive as we learn to evaluate and use our 
material properly. Remember that fac- 
tual evidence must always be selected 
for the integrity of its source. And re- 
member that reasoning should be used 
solely upon the basis of its own inher- 
ent logic. In newspaper editorials, in 
letters to newspapers, in speeches and 
articles, men continually comment upon 
our present-day problems, often with 
adroit and original slants of thought. 
In The Nation Foreign Affairs the edi- 
torial section of the Review of Reviews, 
and countless other magazines, you will 
find paragraphs penned perhaps by un- 
named men, but men who have thought 
extensively and deeply upon your sub- 
ject, and who present new arguments, 
or who answer the current objections. 
If the reasoning is valid there is no 
other consideration, and it becomes a 
part of your material; giving to debate 
the flux of argument which, with sound 
preparation as to factual evidence, 
makes it both interesting and worth- 
while. 
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Bramwell Booth, deposed head of the Salva- 
tion Army, and his sister Evangeline. 


Soldiers of the Lord 


HE deposition of General Bram- 

well Booth from his post as Su- 
preme commander of the Salvation 
Army, and the proceedings of the High 
Council which caused his removal, 
focused the attention of the entire 
world on one of the most unusual and 
powerful religious organizations. Many 
who had known the Army only from 
the street-corner meetings and tiny mis- 
sion houses which are conducted every- 
where, learned for the first time that 
the society has spread its influence to 
eighty-one countries, and that in Amer- 
ica alone its properties and financial 
resources amount to $37,000,000. 

The meeting of the High Council at 
Sunbury-on-Thames was a very solemn 
one. A letter was sent to the sick 
seventy-two year old leader, stress- 
ing the affection of his officers for him, 
but pointing out that his illness and 
previous conduct of the affairs of the 
Army made his resignation necessary. 
This Booth refused to do, and the depo- 
sition followed, although many members 
of the Council wept as they voted 
against him. 

Opposition to General Booth’s con- 
trol of the Army centered around the 
many absolute powers which he had. 
These included the naming of his suc- 
cessor, and the disbursement of a large 
share of the Army’s finances in all parts 
of the world. This was especially ob- 
jected to by several high officials of the 
American organization, including the 
General’s_ sister, Evangeline Booth, 
head of the American branch. 








DR. ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Mind and the Universe 

AS Dr. Albert Einstein, the Ger- 

man physicist whose theory of 
relativity set in motion a world-wide 
controversy among scientists nine years 
ago, presented another great discovery 
to science? The recent publication of a 
five-page “book” in which the relativity 
theory is much further elaborated, has 
again evoked mixed opinion among ex- 
perimenters in the magnitude of space. 
Dr. -Einstein’s new thesis is called 
“New Field of Theory” and although 
only five pages long, it is the result of 
ten years of laborious research. 

It is considered by Einstein himself 
as his most important contribution to 
mankind—-scientifically more important 
than his original theory. It has been 
explained by members of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, to whom it was 
first submitted, as an attempt to bring 
the human conception of power into a 
mathematically understandable and 
tangible form. 

While as yet the new developments 
of Einstein’s theory have not received 
wide circulation, scientists are awaiting 
detailed analysis of it eagerly, for 
since his first theory was made public, 
his work has been followed by them 
with great care. 

The public in general first became 
aware of Einstein through the accept- 
ance of his theory by the Royal So- 
ciety of London in 1919, and its inter- 
est was whetted by the supposition that 
only twelve living men could under- 
stand it. However, five years later Dr. 
Einstein’s theory had been discussed in 
no less than 3,375 books, and two ex- 
peditions of astronomers, by photo- 
graphing the total eclipse of the sun 
on May 29, 1919, gave it partial con- 
firmation. 
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National Drama Week 


HE observance of National Drama 

Week, which will be celebrated 
throughout the country from February 
8 to 9, will be the occasion for many 
theatrical programs and gatherings by 
high schools and educational organiza- 
tions. More and more the theatre is be- 
coming a factor in community and social 
life, and the importance of support of 
good drama will be stressed at many 
meetings. 

Drama Week was inaugurated in 
1922 by the Drama League of America, 
and since then it has played an import- 
ant part in awakening the public to 
the value of the drama as a compre- 
hensive medium of self-expression both 
in and out of the theatre, and in show- 
ing how civic life can be benefited 
through it. 

Activities during the week will in- 
clude presentation of many plays by 
amateurs. In many cities where the 
Little Theatre movement has grown 
these groups will give special perform- 
ances, for the Drama League has been 
especially instrumental in developing 
the resources of dramatic talent among 
small amateur organizations. Among 
the programs to be presented by ama- 
teur players will be one-act plays, Bib- 
lical pageants, and puppet shows. 

Drama week will have for its main 
purpose not the stressing of the pro- 
fessional theatre, or the theatrical pro- 
fession, but the importance of the 
drama to community cultural and civic 
life. The development of amateur 
groups who are interested in dramatic 
presentations, and the encouragement 
of worthwhile plays are two chief ac- 
tivities of the Drama League. 
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The Guttenberg Bible, most prized of all 


printed books. The few known copies of the 
book are worth fabulous sums. 


Their Weight In Gold 
HAT would Henry Fielding, 
author of Jom Jones, have 

thought if he could see a copy of the 
first edition of his novel sell for $29,- 
000? And exactly one year after his 
death, the manuscript of a portion of 
one of Thomas Hardy’s novels auc- 
tioned off for $34,000. Many of the 
famous writers whose works were sold 
at the auction of the literary collection 
of Jerome Kern, which has just been 
concluded in New York City, probably 
never realized in a lifetime of literary 
work as much as was paid for a single 
item of theirs at the Kern sale. The 
Kern collection contained many of the 
finest and rarest literary treasures on 
this side of the Atlantic, and the eag- 
erness of book collectors and _ biblio- 
philes to acquire them helped to estab- 
lish new high records in book sales. 

Some of the most famous writers in 
English literature were represented by 
rare, first, and inscription copies of 
their books. A copy of Goldsmith’s The 
Traveller was sold to Dr. A. F. W. 
Rosenbach, most famous of American 
book collectors, for $5,000. Dr. Rosen- 
bach also acquired the Fielding first 
edition of Tom Jones. The Hardy man- 
uscript was one of several items by the 
same writer which brought high prices. 
An interesting volume which brought a 
high price was a copy of Stevenson’s 
A Child’s Garden of Verses dedicated 
to “Cummy” (Alison Cunningham), his 
nurse, 

Other rare editions included those of 
Milton, Spenser, Poe, Tennyson, Thack- 
eray, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Pope. 








The Wurlitzer, violin vault in New York 
City, The value of three instruments (two 
are “Strads’’) is $150,000. 


Immortal Music 


HE ambition of every violin player 

is. to own a Stradivarius violin. 
They are the finest of string instru- 
ments, the most expensive, and the most 
rare. Therefore, no little excitement 
was caused in Italy when it became 
known that a dealer of antiques in a 
little Italian city, while working on an 
old desk which had been given him -to 
restore, found some secret drawers 
which contained numerous sheets of 
very old paper on which Antonio Strad- 
ivari had put down the processes which 
he used in making his violins. 

The discovery was all the more im- 
portant because when Stradivari, great- 
est of violin makers, died in Cremona 
in 1737, he was supposed to have taken 
his secret with him. Until the discovery 
of the manuscripts, no maker of violins 
has been able to duplicate in an instru- 
ment the purity and beauty of tone 
which immortalized Stradivari wherev- 
er music is played. 

It was disclosed that when Stradivari 
died he gave his secret to his best 
friend, an abbot, who hid the manu- 
scripts in the desk where they had lain 
for two hundred years. The antique 
dealer who found them attempted to 
sell the papers to a maker of violins in 
Milan, but Italian government authori- 
ties took charge of the manuscripts. 

The papers contained a full descrip- 
tion of the Stradivarius method of var- 
nishing and treating woods which are 
used in the manufacture of violins. It is 
believed that he learned this secret from 
his teacher, Nicholas Amati, who is sec- 
ond only to Stradivari as a maker of 
violins and cellos. 
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JAMES LUCEY 


A White House Guest 


F the thousands of visitors who 

come to the White House every 
year to greet the President of the 
United States, none received a more 
cordial welcome than the plain, seventy- 
two year old shoemaker from North- 
ampton, Mass., who “dropped in’ to 
see Calvin Coolidge last month. He was 
James Lucey, who had known the Pres- 
ident when he was a young lawyer, and 
who had from time to time given him 
practical and homely advice, and pre- 
dicted that he would one day achieve 
the “upper perch.” 

When Coolidge was elected Vice- 
President, he thanked Lucey for his ad- 
vice, and at that time said that much of 
his success had resulted because he fol- 
lowed it. He invited Lucey to visit him, 
but he replied, “Not now. I guess I’ll 
wait until you get on that upper perch.” 

Coolidge became President, and again 
invited his friend to come to the White 
House, but Lucey delayed his visit to 
Washington again, “I guess I'll wait,” 
he said, “I don’t want people to think 
I’m one of these office seekers.” 

However, now that the President’s 
retirement is fast approaching, Lucey 
decided to make the trip. Before leav- 
ing he said, “Perhaps they won’t let me 
into the White House, but I’m going 
to try it, anyway.” His visit, he said, 
was to see his old friend again and 
thank him for a Christmas gift of a 
box of cigars. 

In one of his letters to Lucey several 
years ago Coolidge wrote, “If it were 
not for you, I should not be here. Do 
not work too much and try to enjoy 
yoursélf in your well-earned leisure.” 
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The inspiring Lincoln Monument 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Spring- 
field was built and dedicated in 
1874. When the walls began to 
settle in 1900, the Legislature ap- 
propriated $100,000 for rebuilding, 
and the monument was re-dedi- 
cated in 1901. The base is sixty 
feet square, the tomb proper being 
on the north side and a memorial 
hall on the south. A bronze statue 
of Lincoln by Larkin G. Meade 
faces the south approach. The obe- 
lisk is 135 feet high with four 
groups surrounding the base of the 
shaft, representing divisions of the 
army and navy. In the memorial 
hall there are gathered some 20,000 
items relative to Lincoln in order 
“to give authoritative answers to 
the several thousand questions asked 
by a million people.” The collection 
is the result of sixty years of work 
by Herbert Wells Fay, the present 
custodian of the tomb. 




















The Offut store (left) 
was built in 1831 by Den- 
ton Offut, a trader and 
speculator, who engaged 
Lincoln as a clerk. The 
store stands on a bluff 
overlooking the Sangamon 
river, conveniently located 
for bringing grist to the 
mill and for loading flat- 
boats. It was in this store 
that Lincoln made an er- 
ror of six cents in change 
and walked three miles to 
return the money. Other 
similar incidents earned 
for him the name of 
“Honest Abe.” The fa- 
mous Lincoln-Armstrong 
wrestling match was held 
near here. 











" The banks of 
| the Sangamon 
| River, where it 

flows through 
New Salem State 
Park. In_ these 
woods Abe Lin- 
coln gained his 
fame as a rail- 
splitter. He built 
a flatboat near 
here and floated 

’ down the river 

to St. Louis, and 
later to New Or- 
leans, where he 
observed the 
slave auction 
that aroused his 
indignation. 
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The New § 


The New Salem State Park, Illinois 
was created by an act of the Illinois leg. 
islature April 3, 1919, in commemory 
tion of the years spent in this region by 
Abraham Lincoln: It is located about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Spring 
field. Here Lincoln lived from 1831 tp 
1837, his time occupied as storekeeper, 
surveyor, postmaster, and legislator. Lin 
coln said he came to New Salem ‘: 
strange, friendless, uneducated, pennil 
boy by working on a fiatboat at ten dol 
lars a month.” The six years spent her 
were destined to be years of rare experi 
ence, of education and physical develop 


which equipped him for the greater life 
that lay ahead of him. The State Park 
covers the area of original New Salem— 
some eighty acres. The town was calle 
New Salem in Lincoln’s time, but lat 
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Lincoln’s first political affiliations were 
with the Whig Party in support of Clay. 
During the forties and early fifties the 
old parties were gradually disintegrating 
over the slavery issue. Lincoln, of course, 
opposed slavery, but always within the 
Constitution. Aroused by the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, various “Free 
Soilers” and ‘Conscience Whigs” began 
to agitate, and in this old white school 
house at Ripon, Wisconsin, on March 28, 
1854, was held the first mass-meeting in * 
the country that definitely cut loose from 
the old parties and advocated a new one 
under the name Republican. State conven- 
tions in Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and elsewhere soon consolidated the party 
for the campaigns of 1856 and 1860. 
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ow Salem State Park 
[llinois§, was locally called Old Salem to distin- 


ois leg-{! guish it from another town of Salem 
emory}| about fifty miles distant. 

zion by The stores and the tavern shown in 
em the accompanying pictures stand on the 
831 original sites and were rebuilt in 1918. 
©21 tO Most of the original buildings, about 
Keeper, twenty-five in number, had been re- 
* Lir moved and used by farmers as barns. 
7 “2 The industries of the town were repre- 
on dd sented by a grist mill, a saw mill, a tan- 
nt heed D&tY> and a quarry. It manufactured 
exper: shoes, hats, furniture, kegs, barrels, and 





levelop} hogsheads. Its life was diversified by a 
raractey hotel, several boarding houses, four 
ter life stores, a grog shop, a race track, and a 
te Park] cock pit. New Salem’s population was 
Salem—f} about one hundred inhabitants, and 
s calledf} though it started its existence as a boom 
ut late town, it survived less than ten years. 
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The house in Springfield which Lincoln 
bought in 1844 (it was built five years 
before) and to which he brought his 
bride, Mary Todd Lincoln, shortly after 
their marriage. It remained his home until 
he went to the White House in 1860. 
The house is now preserved as a museum 
by the state. During this period Lincoln 
practiced law in Springfield, in partnership 
successively with John T. Stuart, Stephen 
T. Logan, and William H. Herndon, who 
later wrote an intimate biography of Lin- 
coln. He had already served four terms in 
the State Legislature, and in 1846 was 
elected to Congress, his Democratic op: 
ponent being Peter Cartwright, the Meth- 
odist circuit-rider. 
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The grave of Ann Rut- 
ledge, Lincoln’s first sweet- 
heart, is at Petersburg, Il 
linois. She died in 1835 
when 22 years old. The 
famous poem by Edgar 
Lee Masters, from the 
“Spoon River Anthology” 
has been carved on her 
tombstone: 

“I am Ann Rutledge who 
sleep beneath these 


weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not 
through union, 

But through separation 

Bloom forever, O Repub- 
lic, 

From the dust of my 
bosom!” 





The Rutledge a 


tavern, located 
near the mu- 
seum at New 
Salem, was built 
in 1828 by 
James Rutledge, 
father of Ann. 
The _ original 
story - and - half 
building was 16 
by 34 feet in 
size. Lincoln was 
a boarder here 
and shared the 
up-stairs room 
with other men, 
keeping them 
awake, it is said, 
by his character- 
istic stories. 











The Lincoln Monument at Spring- 
field contains a crypt for the tombs 
of all the Lincoln family. The sar- 
cophagus which is seen through this 
doorway, however, does not contain 
the body of Lincoln. In 1876 an 
attempt to steal the body from the 
sarcophagus was foiled by secret 
service officers. As a result, in 1901 
the body was encased in seven hun- 
dred pounds of rock cement and 
iron under the front of the sarco- 
phagus. Other members of the fam- 
ily buried here are Mrs. Lincoln, 
Tad, Willie, and Eddie. Provision 
was also made for Robert Todd Lin- 
coln (Lincoln’s eldest son, a law- 
yer and former cabinet officer, who 
died in 1926) and his wife, and for 
Abraham Lincoln II, the son of 
Robert Lincoln, and grandson of 
the President. 
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Kellogg Treaty Ratified by Senate 


Moral Effect of United States’ Adherence Weakened by Delay and “Interpretations”; 
Hopes and Fears for the Anti-War Pact 


HE Briand-Kellogg Multilateral 

Treaty, for the renunciation of 
war known as the “Pact of Paris,” ‘is 
now certain of universal acceptance. 
This was assured when, on January 17, 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg, at a special ceremony in the East 
Room of the White House, signed with 
a gold pen from France the “instrument 
of ratification,” or resolution passed by 
the United States Senate two days be- 
fore. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that if the treaty had been re- 
jected by the government of its chief 
author, the pact must soon have per- 
ished ignominiously. The treaty was 
originally signed, it will be remember- 
ed, by fifteen major nations, at Paris 
last August (Schol., Sept. 22). Eng- 
land, France, and these other countries 
have not yet taken parliamentary ac- 
tion to ratify, apparently waiting to 
see which way the American cat would 
jump. But they will probably now ap- 
prove it in short order. Forty-nine 
other countries have been asked to ad- 
here, and of these, thirteen, including 
the U.S.S.R. (Soviet Russia), Austria, 
Siam, Afghanistan, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ethiopia, Haiti, Paraguay, Portu- 
gal, Panama, Albania, Cuba, and Li- 
beria, have taken official action or de- 
posited their pledges at Washington. 
Forty-one others have signified their 
intention to adhere, and only Argentina 
and Brazil remain to be heard from. 

The provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution whereby the President shall have 
power, “by and with the consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur,” 
has more than once put snags in the 
path of fuller international cooperation 
on the part of the United States. It was 
with some misgivings, therefore, that 
Secretary Kellogg and his chief sub- 
mitted to the Senate, at the beginning 
of its last or short session early in 
December, their recommendatior for 
immediate favorable action on the 
. Multilateral Treaty. The President had 
his heart set upon the completion of the 
treaty as the crowning act of his term 
of office, 

Few of the Senators openly opposed 
the ratification of the treaty, but many 
considered it meaningless, and there 
was a strong under-current for some 
kind of reservation setting forth Ameri- 
ca’s interpretation of the pact to bal- 


‘ah 


ance the similar statements in notes 
from the British Foreign Secretary. 
Senator Borah, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, supporting 
Coolidge and Kellogg, held out for a 
long time against any qualifications, di- 
rect or indirect. But the fiery speeches 
of Senators Jim Reed of Missouri and 
Moses of New Hampshire were fol- 
lowed by the signing of a round robin, 

















“Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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circulated by Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut, by 25 Senators demanding 
that the Committee submit an “inter- 
pretative” report. Such a compromise 
was finally agreed to, and the Com- 
mittee reported the treaty favorably, 
“with the understanding that the right 
of self-defense is in no way curtailed ;” 
that the Monroe Doctrine is an es- 
sential part of American security and 
defense; that no signatory nation is 
obligated to use force against any na- 
tion violating the treaty; and that 
other nations are thereby relieved of 
any obligations under it to the violating 
nation. 

The final vote came quickly after this 
report was adopted, and surprised 
everybody by its unanimity. The score 
was 85 to 1, the lone opponent being 


Senator Blaine of Wisconsin, an insur- 


gent who objected to the attitude of the 
British Empire. The nine absent sen- 
ators are understood to be in favor of 


the treaty, so that the actual vote may 
be said to be 94 to 1. Thus the Presi- 
dent and Secretary gained their point 
of not having to submit to the other 
powers any formal reservations to the 
treaty. At the same time, the Senate 
Committee’s interpretation is of course 
the common property of the world 
through the cables of news services. 

The probable value of the pact in 
preventing future wars is a subject 
upon which there may be an infinity of 
opinions. Its meaning can only be read 
in the light of the history of civilization 
and the slow evolution of world opinion 
regarding war. War has been with us 
since the beginning of time. Until very 
recently there was not even a wide- 
spread moral, much less a legal, objec- 
tion to its use. The grand strategy of 
twentieth-century diplomacy will lie in 
methods of organizing the dominant 
forces of the modern world against 
war. The movement for its abolition, 
however, is at least as old as the French 
Revolution, for the Constituent Assem- 
bly of France in 1790 passed a resolu- 
tion “renouncing the right to undertake 
any war with a view of conquest.” 

But not until the World War, with 
its incalculable destruction of material 
and human resources, were legal meas- 
ures against war seriously attempted. 
The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tion (1920) pledged its members to sub- 
mit all disputes not otherwise arbitrated 
to the League Council and to abide by 
its decision. There were many loop- 
holes, however, and for the last eight 
years the nations, both small and great, 
have been groping for some system of 
sanctions that would give a general feel- 
ing of security and make possible a gen- 
eral reduction of armaments. The use 
of economic and financial boycotts 
against aggressor nations by all other 
members (provided in Article 16 of the 
Covenant) was considered too drastic, 
and measures were finally left to the in- 
dividual members. The Geneva Pro- 
tocol, drawn up by the 1924 Assembly, 
attempted to make “war of aggression” 
an international crime and to strengthen 
the vague sanctions of the League, but 
was rejected by Britain and the major 
powers. 

Then came the Locarno Agreements, 
by which Germany, France, Belgium, 
England and Italy guaranteed the 
peaceful status of the Rhineland region, 
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and additional arbitration treaties be- 
tween Germany and her immediate 
neighbors pledged them never to resort 
to war against each other. The recent 
actions of the Pan-American Congress 
at Havana and the general Pan-Ameri- 
can Arbitration pact just signed at 
Washington are a similar step in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The weakest point in all these partial 
solutions has been the refusal of the 
United States to participate in any 
European agreements. There has been 
for several years, however, a strong 
movement in America, sponsored by 
such men as S. O. Levinson, a Chicago 
lawyer, Dr. Charles C. Morrison, Pro- 
fessors Dewey and Shotwell and Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, and Senators 
Capper and Borah, for the so-called 
“outlawry of war,” a somewhat stronger 
idea than “renunciation.” When in 
April, 1927, M. Briand, the French 
Foreign Minister, made his now famous 
proposal to Secretary Kellogg for a 
bilateral treaty of renunciation as be- 
tween France and America, the spon- 
sors of “outlawry” merged their efforts 
in support of Mr. Kellogg’s plan. The 
progress of the negotiations from that 
date until the signing of the treaty in 
August, 1928, was marked by Mr. Kel- 
logg’s insistence that only a general 
pact of non-aggression participated in 
by all the nations would satisfy the 
State Department; and by the gradual 
approach to this view by France and 
England, though with reservations ex- 
pressed in their correspondence to safe- 
guard their interests and to avoid en- 
croachment on the League of Nations. 


As previously published in The Scho- 
lastic, the main articles of the pact 
pledge its signatories (1) to renounce 
war as an instrument of international 
policy in their relations with each oth- 
er, and (2) never to seek settlement 
of disputes between them except by 
pacific means. It does not say that war 
is a crime, nor does it create a positive 
obligation to submit disputes to some 
international tribunal. The three lead- 
ing signatories, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, have all ex- 
pressed, either in “interpretative” notes 
or the Senate Committee report, reser- 
vations which exclude from the class 
of wars that must be renounced the 
following cases: 


1. In self-defense. 

2. Against any state that breaks the treaty. 

3. In execution of obligations under the 
League Covenant. 

4. In execution of obligations under the 
Locarno Agreements. 

5. In execution of obligations under trea- 
ties guaranteeing neutrality of other nations 
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(France has several such alliances with 
Yugoslavia, Poland, etc.). 


6. In defense of regions which, though not 
part of the British Empire, are considered by 
her of vital interest to her peace and safety. 
(This has been called the “British Monroe 
Doctrine.” The note does not specify the 
areas, but Egypt, the Sudan, Iraq, Arabia, 
Palestine, and perhaps Afghanistan and some 
parts of the Far East would probably fall in 
this category.) 


7. In defense of the Monroe Doctrine by 
the United States (i.e., to repel aggression 
against any Latin-American state by any 
non-American state. The question of inter- 
vention in internal disorders of Latin states 
by the U. S. has not been specifically raised, 
as it has not been accompanied by declara- 
tions of war.) 


Attempts to define “self-defense,” 
“aggressor nation,” and similar term 
in the wording of the treaty were uni- 
formly rejected. Secretary Kellogg and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain agreed that 
such attempt would be “a trap for the 
innocent and a sign-post for the guilty.” 


Practically all modern wars have been ~ 


fought in the belief on the part of the 
common people of the belligerents that 
they were fighting in self-defense. Even 
actual invasion of the soil of another 
nation may not indicate the real guilt, 
as in the Franco-Prussian War. Each 
nation is therefore left the sole judge 
of whether and when it shall go to war 
in “self-defense.” 

All of these limitations obviously 
weaken the value of the Kellogg Treaty. 
Since it is not primarily a definition of 
terms nor a setting up of legal machin- 
ery, its main value is of necessity moral 
and phychological. When the Ameri- 
can Congress, by its weeks of bickering 
and its cruiser-building program, or 
the British Admiralty, by its self-ap- 
pointed protectorates over backward 
nations, or the French Office, by alli- 
ances for mutual defense, indicates its 
distrust of the efficacy of the pact to 
prevent war, it impairs the confidence 
of the whole world. Nevertheless, the 
United States has at last joined with 
Europe in a specific attempt to elim- 
inate war, and any nation which vio- 
lates the agreement must reckon with 
international disapproval. 
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MATH PUZZLE 
RESULTS 


The Editors of The Scholastic re- 
ceived the surprise of their lives when 
a deluge of more than 400 replies were 
received to the Mathematical Crossword 
Puzzle by Charles Sutton, published in 
the issue of December 15. Our respect 
for the persistence and ingenuity of 
our readers increases daily. At this 
moment we are still unable to annourice 
all the winners who submitted correct 
answers, and who will number some- 
where between one and two hundred. 
It may bankrupt the Company, but 
each will receive a book of their 
choice, as previously announced. Ow- 
ing to the large number, the list can- 
not be published. Details of the award 
will be conveyed to each winner in a 
personal letter. In the next issue will 
be published a drawing of the puzzle 
showing the correct answer in every 
square. All contestants who submitted 
corrections for the typographical er- 
rors in the original key will be given 
credit. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


King of Yugoslavia Seizes Dictatorial Power; Young and Morgan Chosen American 
Reparations Experts; Italy to Grant Sovereignty to Vatican 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
American Reparations Delegate 


Alexander the Great? 


NOTHER European nation has 

gone the way of dictatorship, fol- 
lowing in the foot-steps of Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Albania, and Lithuania. This 
time it is Yugoslavia, or officially the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. In that name lies much of 
the explanation for her present plight. 
King Alexander, out of patience with 
the parliamentary squabbles that have 
split the country into warring racial 
factions, took the bit in his teeth, abol- 
ished the Constitution of 1921, dis- 
solved the Skuptschina (Parliament), 
dismissed the Cabinet, and made him- 
self the supreme power by an overnight 
proclamation. He declared it his patri- 
otic duty to preserve the unity of the 
state by every means in his power. The 
King is personally popular, even with 
the disgruntled Croats. The people as a 
whole have approved his coup and have 
rallied to his support. The King has 
no desire to make himself a perpetual 
dictator of the Mussolini type, and the 
present status is expected to be but 
temporary, until a practicable agree- 
ment can be effected for a future demo- 
cratic government. 

Yugoslavia, one of the new states 
carved out of Austria-Hungary after 
the war, is a conglomeration of nation- 
alities, religions, and languages. It con- 





tains all of pre-war Serbia, plus Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cro- 
atia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, and slices of 
Bulgaria and Hungary. It has Roman 
Catholics, Orthodox (Cyrillic) Catho- 
lies, and Mohammedans. About the only 
thing they have in common is their 
Slavic race. It is surrounded, further- 
more, by a ring of more or less hostile 
states, egged on by Italy, which fears 
the growth of Yugoslav power. 

Alexander’s first act after sweeping 
out the old government was the appoint- 
ment of a cabinet responsible only to 
him. The premier, General Zivkovitch, 
and the War Minister, General Had- 
jitch, are militarists of the old school, 
both leaders of a powerful Fascist 
secret society. Three of the minor posts 
were given to Croats. Some fear that 
Alexander will be a puppet in the hands 
of army reactionaries. His first decrees 
have been very stringent repressive 
laws abolishing local government, cen- 
soring the press, and prohibiting separ- 
atist movements. 

The trouble in Yugoslavia dates back 
to long before last summer, but came to 
a head only with the assassination of 
Croatian deputies at Belgrade last June 
and the subsequent death of Stefan 
Raditch, the influential leader of the 
Croatian Peasant Party. (Schol., Sept. 
22). The Croats have since refused to 
sit in the Belgrade Parliament and have 
held rump sessions at Zagreb, their 
capital. Raditch’s successor, Dr. Vlado 
Matchek, conferred with Alexander 
just before the dissolution; he has made 
various proposals for independence or a 


triune federal kingdom that would sat- 
isfy the Croats. They are suspicious, 
however, of the Serbian Radicals who 
want to swallow up Croatia in a 
Greater Serbia. Just what will be the 
final attitude of the new Dictator is a 
puzzle. 


Reparations Board Chosen 

The new Reparations Commission 
will meet in Paris February 6 to be- 
gin the task of fixing the total debt 
which Germany will have to pay in suc- 
cession to the Dawes plan, which has 
fixed annuities, but no total. As long 
forecast, Owen D. Young of New York, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Company, who is considered 
by many to have been the active brain 
in the formulation of the Dawes Plan, 
was the first American delegate chosen. 
His teammate, however, occasioned 
some surprise, for it was no other than 
J. Pierpont Morgan, head of the great 
international banking firm, a man of 
fabulous financial prestige, who has 
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(Above) Alexander, 
King of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, 
who cut the Gordian 
knot of parliamentary 
inefficiency and made 
himself sole ruler of 
his people. At the left 
are some of those same 
subjects so full of ra- 
cial antagonisms. The 
scene is in the bazaar 
district of Serajevo, 
where the Austrian 
Archduke was mur- 


dered in 1914. 
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probably engineered more foreign loans 
than any other living man. His affilia- 
tions are more closely with France than 
with Germany, because of the Morgan 


Harjes Company at Paris. There can 
be no doubt of the competence and ex- 
perience of the Young-Morgan combin- 
ation. Both are acceptable to the Euro- 
pean nations, as well as to the Govern- 
ment at Washington. 


As alternates were chosen Thomas 
Nelson Perkins of Boston, a close 
friend of Young’s, and a law partner of 
Roland W. Boyden, formerly Ameri- 
can commissioner abroad before the 
Dawes plan; and Thomas W. Lamont, 
one of Morgan’s most experienced part- 
ners. It is generally believed that Mr. 
Young will be elected chairman of the 
Commission, though that is wholly up to 
that body. Young prefers to be con- 
sidered as the completer of the old 
Dawes Plan rather than its revisor. 

Meanwhile, the experts of the other 
nations have been chosen as follows: 

Great Britain: Sir Josiah Stamp and Lord 


Revelstoke, both directors of the Bank of 
England. Stamp is a_ great statistical 
authority. 

France: Emile Moreau, governor of the 


Bank of France, and Jean V. Parmentier, a 
high official in the Ministry of Finance and 
member of the first Dawes Commission. 


Germany: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president 
of the Reichsbank, and Dr. Albert Voegler, 
president of the United Steel Trust. 


Belgium: Emile Francqui, Finance Min- 
ister, and M. Gutt, banker. 


Italy: Commendatore Pirelli and Professor 
Suvitch, experts on European finance. 


Japan: Kengo Mori, former financial at- 
tache in London, and M. Aoki, of the Im- 
perial Bank of Japan. 


Pope and Premier Agree 
Since September 20, 1870, when the 
armies of Victor Emmanuel II took 
possession of Rome and declared him 
sovereign of United Italy, the Popes of 
the Roman Catholic Church have re- 
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The Swiss Guards 
still protect the 
Pope. For 400 years 
—since they saved 
Pope Clement VII 
from the sack of 
Rome in 1527, the 
Swiss Guards have 
been the army and 
police force of the 
Vatican. They 
maintain their dis- 
tinctive costume and 
routine intact. The 
Vatican also has its 
own fire depart- 
ment. 


mained secluded in the Vatican and 
have represented themselves as prison- 
ers of a usurping government. Rome at 
that time, and several surrounding 
provinces belonged to what was known 
as the Papal States, as all stamp col- 
lectors are aware. This was the last 
remnant of that great temporal power 
exercised by the Papacy throughout the 
Middle Ages. The Italian Kingdom 
passed a law recognizing the Pope’s 
spiritual authority, guaranteeing his 
safety and a large yearly allowance. 
But Pope Pius IX and his successors 
have steadfastly refused to recognize 
this law. 

For several years the Fascist Govern- 
ment of Mussolini and the Vatican have 
been carrying on quiet consultations 
through unofficial representatives. Now 
at last, a provisional accord has been 
reached, and it only remains for Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of 
State, and Premier Mussolini, as For- 
eign Minister of Italy, to affix their 
signatures. The terms will be embodied 
in a “concordat” and transmitted to all 
governments. 


The details are understood to include 
two main points: (1) An enlargement 
of the present Vatican lands by the ad- 
dition of two estates contiguous to it, 
with the recognition by the Italian Gov- 
ernment of the Pope’s complete civil 
sovereignty over it. ‘The new state 
would not be more than two miles long, 
but would have a status similar to that 
of San Marino, the tiny republic which 
is entirely surrounded by Italy. (2) An 
indemnity of one billion gold lire to 
take the place of the annuities refused 
since 1870. The Pope would also have 
the right to tax the subjects in his new 
state. But he does not wish to exercise 
police jurisdiction over any large body 
of Italian citizens. Probably the popu- 
lation of the new state will be made up 
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mostly of non-Italians having business 
with the Papal Court, who will build 
residences, legations, etc., near the 
Vatican. 

The agreement will make it possible 
for the Pope to travel abroad. Various 
schemes for allowing him a corridor to 
the sea have been proposed, but the 
most likely is a grant of right of way 
on a small railroad, which runs from 
near the Vatican to Civita Vecchia, the 
ancient port of Rome and the Papacy. 


Afghanistan’s Changing Kings 

The precarious situation of King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan chronicled 
in the last Scholastic has given place to 
a Chinese puzzle as to who is the real 
monarch. Amanullah, finding his sub- 
jects incensed against his efforts to in- 
troduce western dress and customs, is- 
sued a proclamation that the reforms 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


House Passes Fenn Bill to Compel Reapportionment in 1930; Rockefeller Seeks to Oust 
Stewart; Hoover to Appoint Prohibition Commission 


Reapportionment in Sight 

For eight years the Congress of the 
United States has been breaking the 
fundamental law by refusing to carry 
out the Constitutional provision requir- 
ing a reapportionment of the House of 
Representatives after each decennial 
census. The last such redistricting oc- 
curred after the census of 1910. At this 
time the membership of the House was 
fixed at 435, on a ratio of one member 
to every 211,877 of the population. 
Each state delegation is fixed by divid- 
ing that number into the total popula- 
tion and setting up a number of Con- 
gressional districts equal to the quo- 
tient, each district having approximate- 
ly the same number of inhabitants. As 
far as possible, the boundaries of elec- 
tion districts follow county lines; but 
more populous counties containing large 
cities may be divided into several dis- 
tricts. 

Since 1920 there have been several 
attempts te pass reapportionment bills 
in the House, but all of them have been 
voted down. If the 1910 ratio were ap- 
plied to the present population, the 
House would have at least 500 mem- 
bers, a very unwieldly body. The ratio 
has been raised at each succeeding cen- 
sus, the original figure under the Con- 
stitution being 1 to 30,000. The House 
has increased gradually in size from 65 
to the present 435. 

In the present Congress, a bill intro- 
duced by Representative E. Hart Fenn 
of Connecticut (Schol., Jan. 5) has had 
the support of a formidable bloc main- 


ly from states that would gain by re- 
apportionment, like Michigan and Cali- 
fornia. The principal party leaders 
have supported it and party lines were 
broken in its passage, on January 11, 
without a record vote. 

The Fenn bill makes reapportion- 
ment compulsory after the 1930 census 
by requiring the Bureau of Census to 
prescribe the proper number in the 
state delegations if the House should 
fail to act voluntarily. Under it the 
membership is kept at the same num- 
ber—435, and delegations are increased 
or decreased according to the propor- 
tionate growth of the states since 1910. 
On the basis of census estimates of the 
population in 1930, twenty-three seats 
will be shifted. Eleven states will gain 
representatives as follows: 





















yen, North Carolina... 1 
California ..... 6 Gite) ...... al 3 
Connecticut 1 Oklahoma 1 
Florida ... 1 Texas . 2 
Michigan . 4 Washington 1 
New Jersey. se 

Seventeen states will lose seats as 
follows: 

III isiconsnsiicicsninate 1 IID suisisiiisinctinnaiic 
Indiana —. 2 Nebraska ..... 1 

_ 2 New York... 1 
Kansas  ...... 1 North Dako 1 
Kentucky 2 Pennsylvania .. 1 
Louisiana ... an Tennessee ..... a 

| ere Vermont ....... i 
Massachusetts ........... 1 Virginia 1 
Mississippi .............. 2 


There will always be, of course, a 
number of people left over in each state 
after it has been divided by the ratio. 
But certain extra seats will be allotted 
for “major fractions,” i.e., surpluses of 
more than half a district. It is consid- 
ered probable that the Senate will offer 
no special opposition to the bill. 





The Cunard liner 
Berengaria, arriving 
at Quarantine, New 
York Harbor, with 
the mail boats re- 
ceiving their sacks 
of mail through a 
chute from the big 
vessel. At the left 
reporters and pho- 
tographers waiting 
to board the liner. 





COLONEL ROBERT W. STEWART 


Batt'e of Business Giants 

For a year now, Col. Robert L. Stew- 
art, Chairman of the Board of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, has 
been at odds with John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the richest man in America. Mr. 
Rockefeller is not a director of the In- 
diana Company, which is one of the 
four large corporations into which the 
old Standard Oil Company was split up 
after the anti-trust prosecutions of 
twenty years ago. But he is one of the 
largest stockholders in it, and as the 
active head of the Standard Oil inter- 
ests, his word naturally carries weight. 
Colonel Stewart is the man who, when 
called before the Public Lands Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Senate to answer ques- 
tions regarding the disposition of the 
profits of the Continental Trading 
Company, the one-day organization of 
Harry F. Sinclair, which was one of the 
main sources of scandal in the Teapot 
Dome mess, refused to reply and was 
tried for contempt of court (Schol., 
March 3, 1928). Although he was sub- 
sequently acquitted of perjury by two 
juries, Mr. Rockefeller felt he had ob- 
structed justice for the real criminals, 
and lost confidence in his leadership. 
Mr. Rockefeller has long been one of 
the most active forces for a higher 
standard of business ethics. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana 
company is to be held March 7, and 
Stewart has announced his candidacy 
for reelection as executive head of it. 
Rockefeller wishes him to be ousted 
from the position and has issued a re- 
quest to other stockholders to deliver to 
him their proxy votes against Stewart. 
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Map of California 
womnee b cnee showing the eleven 
} Congressional districts 

Qo into which it is now 


divided, some of them 
having more than a 
million population. Un- 
der the Fenn bill it 
will have seventeen 
seats after 1930. 
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Stewart, however, is also collecting 
proxies, and he has the united support 
of the directors and of President E. G. 
Seubert, who have announced their con- 
fidence in his loyalty and honesty, and 
declared retention important to the best 
interests of the company. Stewart de- 
nies that Rockefeller has the right to 
speak for the 58,000 stockholders, many 
of whom are company employees or 
people of small means. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., though long retired from 
active business, has thrown his full 
weight behind his son’s crusade, as has 
also A. P. Giannini, the San Francisco 
banker, another large stockholder. The 
relative strength of the two groups is 
uncertain, and will only be tested by 
the actual vote in the annual meeting. 


Steamship Rate War 

The U. S. Shipping Board has been 
trying for several years to popularize 
its Atlantic and West Indies passenger 
service with American travelers, in ord- 
er to make the 
marine a paying enterprise. To this end 
it recently reduced its passenger rates 
under those of the British-owned Cun- 
ard line. The U. S. vessels, in accord 
with the national laws, decline to serve 
liquor on board, but the British and 
Spanish boats are “‘wet” and believe 
this an inducement to thirsty passen- 
gers. Cunard has maintained its high 
rates. Recently what amounted to a 
race between the rival lines was run 
when the Cunarder Caronia left New 
York two hours before the U. S. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but reached Havana 
harbor four hours after the American 
boat. If our ships are dry, says the 
Shipping Board, they are at least fast. 
The Cunard Company denied that it 
was a party to a race, or that its rate 
policy would be affected, But more than 





American merchant 


passenger service may be concerned, as 
valuable mail contracts now held by the 
British company may be given to the 
U. S. lines by the Post Office Depart- 
ment if they demonstrate superior 
speed. 


Enforcement Prospects 


The near approach of the Hoover 
Administration brings up many vexing 
questions in regard to future policies 
of prohibition enforcement. President- 
elect Hoover, who made the upholding 
of the dry law an important plank in 
his campaign platform, has devoted 
much attention to it since election, and 
is reported determined to secure more 
effective enforcement. It is possible that 
he may transfer the enforcement bureau 
from the Treasury Department to that 
of Justice, where much of the work has 
to be done. Senators Jones of Wash- 
ington (dry) and Edge of New Jersey 
(wet) introduced bills calling for in- 
vestigations of enforcement conditions. 
Mr. Hoover then let it be known that 
he intended to appoint, early in his 
term, a non-partisan commission of the 
higkest and most judicial-minded type. 

In the Senate recently an appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 was recommended 
in addition to the $13,500,000 now 
spent annually by the prohibition bu- 
reau. Secretary Mellon, in whose de- 
partment enforcement now falls, op- 
posed this “extravagance” in a letter to 
Senator Warren, Appropriations Chair- 
man. Unless a survey of needs were 
made, such a large sum could not be 
wisely used, he said. He pointed out 
that the Federal Courts needed relief, 
that the Coast Guard Service could be 
reenforced, and that the smuggling 
across the Canadian border was a se- 
rious source of bootleg liquor. 

An attempt to cope with the Canad- 
ian flood was made by a special com- 
mission headed by Admiral F. C. Bil- 
lard of the Coast Guard, which went 
to Ottawa to confer with Canadian of- 
ficials on smuggling. The Americans 
requested Canada to refuse clearance 
papers to vessels destined for U. S. 
ports with cargoes of liquor. But the 
Dominion Government is cool toward 
such proposals and no progress was 
made toward a more effective liquor 
treaty. 


Washington Notes 


A pension of $5000 annually was passed by 
unanimous vote of the Senate’ for Mrs. Lois 


Marshall, widow of former Vice President 
Marshall, who is living in reduced circum- 
stances. “Noblesse oblige is not dead,” said 


Senator Ashurst, in asking the Senate to “do 
the handsome thing.” 











Stephen T. Mather (above), for 14 years 
director of the National Park Service under 
the Department of the Interior, resigned his 
post on account of prolonged ill health, and 
was succeeded by Horace M. Albright. Mr. 
Mather has been one of the country’s most 
devoted public servants. He is a great natur- 
alist, and has worked unremittingly for the 
building up of the national parks and for 
their wider use and enjoyment by the Ameri- 
can people. 
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A “super-government” for Chicago and 
Cook County, headed by John W..O’Leary, 
former president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is being considered by a 
citizens’ committee of 100 headed by Silas H. 
Strawn, the international lawyer. The city’s 
business and civic interests have gotten to- 
gether in the committee to end the reign of 
political, criminal, and financial chaos which 
has afflicted the city government under the 
Thompson regime. 
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Stamps Applied to Class 
Room Study 


By F. L. Wilson 


One might take most any school subject 
and apply to it the study of stamps. Im- 
portant among these we may cite history, 
geography, zoology, ornithology, mythology, 
art, design, portraiture, customs and habits 
of nations, landscapes and kindred subjects. 

The class in_ history 
finds a world of wealth 
amongst the stamps of 
various nations. The rise 
and fall of empires, the 
dethroning of monarchs, 
intrigues, the birth of new 
nations; all these and more 
may be gleaned from the 
study of postage stamps. An example of this 
will be found in following the stamps of the 
German Empire. This most interesting and 
characteristic country has gone through a 
seige of upbuilding, domination and down- 
fall with a gradual reconstruction as a re- 
public. Prior to the consolidation of the vari- 
ous Teutonic states in 1870 these states were 
independent governments and after the con- 
solidation some of them continued as. semi- 
independents under Kaiser Wilhelm. Most 
of the events may be traced by reference to 
the stamps of Germany. The 2 mark stamp 
of 1900 shows an allegorical picture of the 
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union of North and South Germany. Then 
came the war in 1914. As the German troops 
advanced, the stamps of the conquered na- 
tions were overprinted and when the Central 
powers suffered their fatal collapse their ter- 
ritory was seized by the Allies and further 
stamps were overprinted by the victors. In 
1919 the new German Republic issued a set 
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of stamps to commemorate the National As- 


sembly at Weimar. Next in 1920 came the 
consolidation once more of the independent 
states and some of the stamps of these bear 
the overprint “Deutches Reich” as indication 
that Germany was again united. In 1921 
came the rapid decline in the value of the 
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000000000 A 
mark and the following year saw many of 
the stamps of lower denominations surcharged 
with high values. In 1923 the gold mark was 
adopted and stamps were again issued in 
denominations of the pfennig. 

Geography may be 
illuminated by stamps 
showing maps, _har- 
bors, cities, ships, 
mountains, etc., and 
many countries have 
depicted geographical 
features on their 
stamps. Zoology has 
been prolifically illus- 
trated by various African countries as well 
as on stamps of both North and South 
America. Mythology is best illustrated by the 
stamps of Greece. Hermes predominates on 
the stamps of this country, although there 
are presented Apollo, Iris, Arcas, Atlas, Her- 
cules, and Antaeus. Art and design may be 
found on the stamps of «— 
most countries. Portraiture 
may be studied readily 
from our own stamps, and 
most of the countries is- 
suing stamps have from 
time to time shown their 
prominent men on _ post- 
age stamps. Tannou Tou- 
va, one of the recent “new” countries, issued 
a set of stamps that depicted intelligently the 
customs and habits of its people and brought 
its name before the world as nothing else 
would. Landscapes and kindred subjects may 
be found on stamps of nearly every country 
and these to a great extent portray in vivid 
panorama the historic sites and places of 
scenic grandeur. 
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him their proxy votes against Stewart. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


A publication of the first importance to 
historians will soon appear in Warsaw. Sev- 
eral years ago, in an old Polish library, in- 
vestigators found papers, nevelette, political 
notes, and other manuscripts written by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. They will now for the 
first time to published in book form. 

The possibility that Christopher Columbus 
was a Spaniard and not a native of Genoa 
has arisen through the discovery of a docu- 
ment in the archives of Pontevedra, a Span- 
ish city, which mentions that city as the birth- 
place of the discoverer. 

The American premiere of “Jonny Spielt 
Auf,” a “jazz” opera by Ernest Krenek, was 
one of the most expensive and unusual per- 
formances of the year at the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House. Before a packed 
auditorium the opera, which cost almost 
$100,000 to produce, either pleased or puzzled 
music lovers by -its modernistic rhythms and 
use of strange sound effects. 

The prize of $1,000 offered in a contest 
for the words of a new national anthem will 
be shared by ten people. Five thousand dol- 
lars will be awarded the winner of the final 
contest. Among the successful contestants 
were Edwin Markham, Arthur Guiterman, 
and Grantland Rice. Witter Bynner, sponsor 
of the Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize, 
was one of the judges of the contest. 

The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, the organization for the protection of 
wild birds and animals, has received $30,000 
which it will use to further bird-study in 
American and Canadian schools. 
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the Handsome thing.” 


TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from Everyman’s Library or 
the Modern Library, is awarde 
Bertram M. Saxe, Atlantic City (N.J.) 
High School, for his review of Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s “The Island Within.” The 
next book page will appear in the 
March 2 issue. 

Students are again reminded that re- 
views must not exceed 75 words. Manu- 
scripts over this length cannot be con- 
sidered. Reviews for the next book 
page must be in the hands of the 
Scholastic Book ‘ Editor not later 
than February 12. 











The Island Within. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Lewisohn’s thesis is that the Jew will al- 
ways be a Jew. By not being one and chang- 
ing his religion he loses himself. The only 
spiritual. salvation is “the island within.” Mr. 
Lewisohn proves this in his story of Reb 
Mendel and his family. It is a story of the 
defeated—a human document. The social and 
psychological forces that make up the hero, 
Doctor Arthur Levy, his ancestry, and how 
he found “the island within” make this a 
great novel. —Bertram M. Saxe, 


Atlantic City (N.J.) High School. 


The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Viking Press. 


Hindered from birth by physical deform- 
ity the Duchess Margaret is jeered at by her 
servants, despised by her husband, and hind- 
ered in most every way. She makes power 
the supreme effort of her life and with the 
advantages of her state ever in mind she 
contends with the most learned men of her 
time. Behind this horrible exterior we find 
a soul longing for the common pleasures of 
life which are denied her.—Janet. Keffer, 

Camp Hill (Penna.) High School. 


The Buck in the Snow, And Other Poems. By 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper and 
Brothers. 


This new volume confirms Thomas Hardy’s 
statement that there are only two great things 
in the United States, one of which is the 
poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Such 
delicate artistry and depth of feeling are de- 
serving of no less a tribute. 

The poem, “The Buck in the Snow,” ex- 
presses the profound sympathy characteristic 
of Miss Millay’s work, and the reader will 
find much food for thought in “To Jesus on 
His Birthday.” —Dorothy Hovell, 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Tex. 


Genghis Khan. By Harold Lamb. McBride & 
Co. 


Europe stopped her petty wars and in- 
trigues and listened. At last she had heard, 
almost too late, the avalanche descending. She 
called her best armies, her greatest generals 
to stem the impending disaster, only to see 
them destroyed by the most terrific fighting 
machine ever developed, the army of Genghis 
Khan. Mr. Lamb, by delving into ancient 
manuscript and histories, has produced in this 


book the fascinating life of the greatest gen- 
eral of all time. —Rollin Steinmetz, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


The Arcturus Adventure. By William Beebe. 
G. P. Putnam. 


“Beebe in Wonderland” would be a bet- 
ter title for this book. Exciting adventures 
under the ocean are so realistic that even the 
reader glances around him once in a while to 
see if any twelve-foot sharks are lurking in 
the dull grey waters of imagination. Imagine 
swimming in waters in which the bottom is 
at least two or three miles below. The de- 
scription of this incident leaves one with the 
rolling feeling which comes from the waves 
of the restless ocean. No Arabian Nights” 
stories could be more thrilling. 

—Elizabeth Leggett, 
High School, Plainfield, N. J 


The Revolt of Asia. By Upton Close (Josef 
Washington Hall). 


Do you believe that we are emerging from 
a world of white man’s dominance into a 
colored man’s joint world or else bank- 
ruptcy of civilization? Read “The Revolt of 
Asia” and see why Upton Close thinks we are 
passing from an era of empire by conquest to 
an era of empire by attraction, service, and 
business. It is a just report portraying 
clearly the Asiatic’s view of his treatment by 
the white man. —Charles Kennedy, 
Hastings Senior High School. 


Fathers and Sons. By Ivan S. Turgenev. 


The ever recurrent friction between the 
older and younger generations, the omnipres- 
ent clash between sentimentalism and real- 
ism, the crucial struggle between emotion and 
intellect which occurs in every soul, are here 
dramatically represented. 

Bazarov, nihilistic, unemotional, material- 
istic, hopelessly striving that all might be 
happy, dominates the atmosphere of every 
page. This book, revealing the soul of the 
superman is not merely appropriate to Russia 
and Tungenev’s time but to all countries and 
to all times. —Robert B. Lisle, 

Troy (N.Y.) High School. 
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THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY 
RYECROFT. By George Gissing 








ing man and scholar battling abject poverty 

| untat tor — brings him to a peaceful haven 
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7 THE ‘ocToRus A, Pha PIT 4 
By Frank Norr 


Two powerful per mt -" - incomplete 
trilogy telling the epic of wheat from plow- 
ing to stock exchange. Norris was the great 
forerunner of the modern American novel. 


A semi-autobiographical record of a | 
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and your own Library 
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THE 


MODERN 
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for 95c a copy 





A Comprehensive 
Anthology of 


American Verse 
Edited by Conrad Aiken No. 101 


A companion volume to Mr. Aiken's Modern 
American Poetry (No. 127 in the Modern 
Library). 


This book of American Poetry is 
the latest addition to the Modern 
Library. The list now includes 150 
titles and represents such famous 
authors as: 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
THOMAS HARDY 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
W. H. HUDSON 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
HERMAN MELVILLE 





Ask your bookseller for a 
complete list 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th Street New York 
Please send me, free of charge, your new illus- 
trated catalog, describing all of the books in 
the Modern Library. 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 


Closing Date 
February 12 


{10} 





i. We are in the midst of the sea. Out of 
the endless glassy calm rises a rocky island, 
like a burnt-out volcano. On its sides we see, 
hewn into the rock, openings that remind us 
of the Christian Catacombs. Waterfalls float 
like veils over the surface of the rocks and 
lose themselves gently in the sea. In the mid- 
dle of the island there is a labyrinth of cy- 
presses. Their tops rise above the surround- 
ing cliffs and are lashed by a storm that 
sweeps along in the higher regions. The par- 
allel vertical lines of the trees, tombs, and 
cliffs, give a characteristic quality of aspira- 
tion not unlike a modern set-back skyscraper. 
But in the forest itself reigns absolute stillness 
and a mysterious dusk. In the foreground a 
barge drifts toward the island—no sail, no 
rudder, only a sombre oarsman. A figure 
shrouded in a white garment stands erect, 
high-lighted by the dying sun. Soon it will 
have reached its goal. Is this the “island- 
valley of Avilion,” to which King Arthur 
went? At least it seems a perfect symbol of 
the longing of humanity for transfiguration 
and peace. 

2. The painter, Swiss by birth, Belgian and 
French by training, German by adoption, 
married an Italian woman, and found in 
Rome and Florence the classical grandeur and 
mythological enchantment that answered to 


his soul. Nymphs, mermaids, centaurs, and 
fauns cavort through his pictures in a strange 
pagan world of his own creation. The island 
of Capri was one of his favorite resorts, an¢ 
he died in Fiesole. 

3. Most of his working life was spent in 
Germany. Though he was for a time a pro- 
fessor in the Art Academy at Weimar, the 
“Athens of the North,” he founded no school 
and left no disciples. After the Franco-Prus- 
sian War he was made Minister of Fine 
Arts. In this office he rendered great service; 
but because he had to witness the wrecking 
of the Vendome Column in order to save the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg from the mob, 
he was censured and required to pay a heavy 
fine that ruined his fortune. 

4. From the very outset a passionate wor- 
shipper of nature, he threw himself into the 
study of every branch of natural history, 
which afterward revealed itself in his mastery 
of landscape. He considered color to be of 
paramount importance in art, and held the 
theory that every hue has its own peculiar 
emotional significance. Every work of his has 
its dominant color note which tunes the ob- 
server’s mind to the proper motif of the can- 
vas. Muther, the critic, has called him “the 
greatest color-poet” of his time, and com- 
pared his art to Wagner’s music, with “sym- 
phonies of color streaming forth like a 
crashing orchestra.” 





Results of No. 8 


The First Prize for “Who Painted Me?” 
Contest No. 8 in the January 5 issue of The 
Scholastic is awarded to Anthoneda Huyssen, 
Morrison R. Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
whose essay on Vermeer’s “The Lace-Maker” 
is printed herewith. 


Honorable Mention is anarded to the fol- 
lowing: John A. Spelman III, Oak Park 
(Ill) High School; Teresa Wiss, Topeka 
(Kan.) Catholic High School; Bertram M. 
Saxe, Atlantic City (N.J.) High School; 
Miriam McPherson, Plainfield (N.J.) -High 
School; Julia Horvath, Morrison R. Waite 
High Schoo!, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Wi ae vee actaliia? Mant eoantin® mae én cunts 


The Lace-Maker 
(By Jan Vermeer of Delft) 
By Anthoneda Huyssen 


Morrison R. Waite High School 
Toledo, Ohio 


High school students owe a great debt of 
gratitude to The Scholastic for printing a 
copy of Jan Vermeer of Delft’s “The Lace- 
Maker.” Vermeer showed a marvelous deft- 
ness in creating air and applying color. The 
hands of this girl are almost perfect, com- 
paring well with the hands of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Mona Lisa, whose hands were consid- 
ered the most perfect ever painted. It is 
thought that many of Vermeer’s priceless 
paintings were lost on a ship that sank on 
its way to Russia. For two centuries Vermeer 
was unheard of, but now he is known as the 
“Perfect Painter.” 
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The Fortnight Abroad 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


would be revoked. Purdah, or. seclu- 
sion of women, was to be restored and 
European dress discarded. Then his 
own army mutinied and he was com- 
pelled to abdicate. A regency council 
of fifty chiefs was appointed and 
Amanullah and his queen flew by plane 
to Kandahar. Taking advantage of the 
disorder, Prince Inayatullah, brother of 
Amanullah, seized the throne for him- 
self. But he lasted only two days. The 
rebels were determined to get rid of 
the whole royal family. Pressing their 
attack, they captured Kabul and made 
their leader, Bacia Sakao, king. 


Foreign Notes 


Chang Hsueh-liang, son and successor of 
Chang Tso-lin, former dictator of Manchuria, 
is following in his father’s bloody footsteps. 
He arrested and summarily executed Yang 
Tu-ting, chief of staff of the Manchu army, 
and the second most powerful leader in 
Manchuria. Chang had recently declared 
Manchuria an adherent of the Nationalist 
government at Nanking, and was entering 
upon a reform program. Yang was accused 
of plotting against him and of secretly as- 
sisting Japan to gain a permanent foothold 
in Manchuria. 
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smart 19. ‘9 styles now ready. Designed for 
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once for FREE samples, giving name, 
address, school name. 
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With proper training, women 
earn $40, $75, $100 and even 
$150 a week. The fascinating 
Federal home-study course con- 
tains lessons by leading artists, 
gives you personal criticism and leads 

rapidly to practical work. 
Your Art Ability Analyzed Free 
Test your natural sense of design, propor- 
tion, color, perspective, etc., with our Art 
Ability see. Send for it and book 
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The Hero of the Plague 
(Continued from Page 4) 


They were soon traversing the corridor in 
the servants’ quarter of the hotel, when Baker 
halted and ventured to say: 

“IT reckin’ you’re in the wrong curryder.” 
He was examining the ceiling, the floor, and 
the numbers on the doors. 

“No, this is right,” said the gentleman. 

Again Baker hobbled along, never releas- 
ing his hold on the invisible weight. They 
halted at No. 13. Said Baker, with a shade of 
pity in his voice— 

“*Taint right. Wrong curryder. Cell hun- 
der’d’n one’s mine.” 

“Yes, yes; but we'll put you in this one for 
the present,” replied the gentleman, as he 
opened the door and ushered Baker within. 
The room was comfortably furnished, and 
this perplexed Baker more and more. 

“Hain’t you got it wrong?” he persisted. 
“Lifer, you know. Hunder’d’n One—lifer— 
plays off crazy—forty lashes every Monday. 
Don’t you know?” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but we’ll not talk about 
that now.” 

They brought a good supper to his room, 
and he ate ravenously. They persuaded him 
to wash in a basin in the room, though he 
begged hard to be permitted to go to the 
pump. Later that night the gentleman went to 
his room and asked him if he wanted any- 
thing. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. You forgot to take it 
off,” Baker replied, pointing to his ankles. 

The gentleman was perplexed for a mo- 
ment, and then he stooped and unlocked and 
removed an imaginary ball and chain. Baker 
seemed relieved. Said the gentleman, as Baker 
was preparing for bed: 

“This is not a penitentiary. It is my house, 
and I do not whip anybody. I will give you 
all you want to eat, and good clothes, and 
you may go wherever you please. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

Baker looked at him with vacant eyes and 
made no reply. He undressed, lay down, 
sighed wearily, and fell asleep. 


II 

A stifling Southern September sun beat 
down upon the mountains and valleys. The 
thrush and the mocking-bird had been driven 
to cool places, and their songs were not heard 
in the trees. The hotel was crowded with 
refugees from Memphis. A terrible scourge 
was sweeping through Tennessee, and its 
black shadow was creeping down to the Gulf 
of Mexico; and as it crept it mowed down 
young and old in its path. 

“Well, Baker, how are you getting along?” 
It was the round, cheerful voice of Mr. Clay- 
ton. 

The man from Georgia was stooping over 
a pail, scouring it with sand and a cloth. 
Upon hearing the greeting he hung the cloth 
over the pail and came slowly to the perpen- 
dicular, putting his hands, during the opera- 
tion, upon the small of his back, as if the 
hinges in that region were old and rusty and 
needed care. 

“Oh, well, now, I’ll tell you. Nothin’ par- 
tickler to complain on, excep’ ai 

“Well?” 

“I don’t believe it’s quite exactly right.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, now, you see—there ain’t nobody 
a-listenin’, is there?” 

“No,” 





“I think they ought to give me one more 
piece, any way.” 

“Piece of what?” 

“Mebbe two more pieces.” 

“Of what?” 

“Pie. It was pie I was a-talkin’ about all 
the time.” 

“Don’t they give you sufficient?” 

“Pie?” 

“Ves,” 

“No, sir; not nigh enough. An’—an’—— 
come here closter. I’m a-gittin’ weak—I’m 
a-starvin’!” he whispered. 

“You shall not starve. What do you want?” 

“Well, now, I was jess a-thinkin’ that one 
or two more pieces for dinner every day 
every day——” 

“Pie a 

“Yes, sir; pie. I was a-talkin’ about pie.” 

“You shall certziniy have it; but don’t they 
give you any?” 

“What? Pie?” 

“Yea.” 

“Oh, well, they do give me some.” 

“Every day?” 

“Yes, sir; every day.” 

“How much do they give you?” 

“Pie ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. About two pieces, I 
believe.” 

“Aren’t you afraid that much more than 
that would make you sick?” 

“Oh, well, now, I’m a-goin’ to tell you 
about that, too, ’cause you don’t know about 
it. You see, I’m mostly used to gittin’ sick, an’ 
I ain’t mostly used to eatin’ of pie.” He spoke 
then, as he always spoke, with the most im- 
pressive earnestness. 

Baker had undergone a great change with- 
in the two months that had passed over him at 
the hotel. Kindness had driven away the va- 
cant look in his eyes and his mind was 
stronger. He had found that for which his 
meagre soul had yearned—a sympathizing 
heart and a friend. He was fat, sleek, and 
strong. His old boots—the same as of yore, 
for he would not abandon them—looked less 
foolish and seemed almost cheerful. Were they 
not always in an atmosphere of gentleness 
and refinement, and did they not daily tread 
the very ground pressed by the bravest and 
richest boots in the land? It is true that they 
were often covered with slops and chickens’ 
feathers, but this served only to bring out in 
bolder relief the elevating influences of a 
healthy morality and a generous prosperity 
that environed them. 

There were six hundred guests at the hotel, 
and they all knew Baker and had a kind 
word to give him. But they could never learn 
anything about him other than that his name 
was Baker—“jess Baker, that’s all”—and that 
he came from Georgia—“jess Georgy.” Occa- 
sionally a stranger would ask him with urgent 
particularity concerning his past history, but 
he then would merely look helpless and puz- 
zled and would say nothing. As to his name, 
it was “jess Baker’; but on rare occasions, 
when pressed with hard cruelty, his lips could 
be seen to form the words, “Hunder’d’n One,” 
as though wondering how they would sound 
if he should utter thqm, and then the old 
blank, suffering look would come into his 
face. It had become quite seldom that he 
dodged an imaginary blow, and the memory 
of the ball and chain was buried with other 
bitter recollections of the past. He had free 
access to every part of the house, and was 
discreet, diligent, faithful, and honest. Some- 
times the porters would impose upon his un- 
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failing willingness and great strength by 
making him carry the heaviest trunks up three 
or four flights of stairs. 


One day the shadow of death that was 
stealing southward passed over the house con- 
taining so much life, and happiness, and 
wealth, and beauty. The train passed as usual, 
and among the passengers who alighted was 
a man who walked to the counter in a weary, 
uncertain manner. One or two persons were 
present who knew him, and upon grasping 
his hand they found that it was cold. This 
was strange, for the day was very hot. In his 
eyes was a look of restlessness and anxiety, 
but he said that he had only a pain across 
the forehead, and that after needed rest it 
would pass away. He was conducted to a 
room, and there he fell across the bed, quite 
worn out, he said. He complained of slight 
cramps in the legs and thought that they had 
been caused by climbing the stairs. After a 
half-hour had passed he rang his bell vio- 
lently and sent for the resident physician. 
That gentleman went to see him, and after re- 
maining a few minutes went to the office, 
looking anxious and pale. He was a tall, 
quiet man, with white hair. He asked for 
Mr. Clayton, but when he was informed that 
that gentleman was temporarily absent he 
asked for Baker. 

“Is your patient very ill, doctor?” inquired 
the cashier, privately and with a certain 
dread. 

“I want Baker,” said the doctor, somewhat 
shortly. 

“Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“Send me Baker instantly.” 

The physician had a secret of life and 
death. To treat it wisely he required confi- 
dants of courage, sagacity, patience, tact, and 
prompt action. There were only two to whom 
he should impart it—one was the proprietor 
and the other the man from Georgia. 

When Baker had come the physician led 
him up-stairs to the floor which held the pa- 
tient’s room, brought his to the window at the 
end of the corridor and turned him so that 
the light fell full upon his face. 

Baker, can you keep a secret?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes; can you keep a secret?” 

“Well, let me tell you about it; I don’t 
know; mebbe I can.” 

“Have you ever seen people die?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” 

“A great many in the same house?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

“Baker,” said the physician, placing his 
hand gently on the broad shoulder before him, 
and looking the man earnestly in the eyes, 
and speaking very impressively—” Baker, are 
you afraid to die?” 

There was no expression whatever upon 
his patient, gentle face. He gazed past the 
physician through the window and made no 
reply. 

“Are you afraid of death, Baker?” 

“Who? Me?” 

“Yes,” 

There was no sign that he would answer 
the question or even that he comprehended it. 
He shifted his gaze to his upturned boot-toes 
and communed with them, but still kept 
silence. 

“There is a man here, Baker, who is very 
ill, and I think that he will die. I want some 
one to help me to take care of him. If you 
go into his room, perhaps you, too, will die. 
Are you afraid to go?” 


(Concluded on Next Page ) 
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“Was you a-talkin’ ’bout wantin’ me to wait 
on him?” 

“Yes.” 

A brighter look came into Baker’s face and 
he said: 

“Oh, now, I’ll tell you; I’ll go.” 

They entered the stranger’s room and found 
him suffering terribly. The physician already 
had put him under vigorous treatment, but he 
was rapidly growing worse. Baker regarded 
him attentively a moment, and then felt his 
pulse and put his hand on the sufferer’s fore- 
head. A look of intelligence came into his 
sad, earnest face, but there was not a trace of 
pallor or fear. He beckoned the physician to 
follow him out to the passage, and the two 
went aside, closing the door. 

“He’s a-goin’ to die,” said Baker, simply 
and quietly. 

“Yes; but how do you know?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you about that; I know.” 

“Have you seen it before?” 

“Hundreds.” 

“Are you afraid of it?” 

“Me?” 

“Te.” 

“Oh, well, they all ought to know it,” he 
said, with a sweep of his hand towards the 
corridors. 

“Hurry and find Mr. Clayton first and 
bring him to me.” 

Baker met Mr. Clayton at the main en- 
trance below and beckoned him to follow. He 
led the way into a dark room stored with 
boxes and then into the farther corner of it. 
There he stood Mr. Clayton with his back 
against the wall and looked straight into his 
face. His manner was mysterious, and there 
was so strange an expression in his face— 
a kind of empty exaltation it seemed,—and 
his familiarity in touching Mr. Clayton’s per- 
son was so extraordinary, that that gentle- 
man was alarmed for Baker’s sanity. Then 
Baker leaned forward and whispered one 
terrible word,— 

“Cholery!” 

Cholera! Great God! No wonder that Mr. 
Clayton turned deathly pale and leaned 
heavily against the wall. 

At midnight the stranger died, and none 
in the house had heard of the frightful 
danger which had come to assail them. The 
physician and Baker had been with him con- 
stantly, but their efforts had availed noth- 
ing; and after preparing him for the grave 
they went out and locked the door. Mr. 
Clayton was waiting for them. The anxious 
look in the faces of the two gentlemen was 
intensified; Baker’s evinced nothing but calm 
consciousness of responsibility. The guests 
were slumbering. 

“We must alarm the house,” whispered 
Mr. Clayton. 

The doctor shook his head sadly. “If we 
do,” he said, “there will be a panic; and, 
besides, the night air of these mountains is 
very cool, and if they go from their warm 
beds into it, likely without taking time to 
dress, the danger will be great.” 

They both seemed helpless and undecided, 
and in need of some one to choose between 
two evils for them. They turned to Baker in 
silence and for his decision. He seemed to 
have expected it, for without a word, with- 
out submitting it for their concurrence, he 
went to the end of the passage and rapped 
upon a door. There was an answer, Baker 
mentioned his name, the door was opened, 
and the dreadful news quietly imparted. The 
guest was terror-stricken, but a word from 
Baker gave him heart, and he hastily but 
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“Perfect Painter.” 








“Sam,” protested the boy’s mother, “you’ve 
been fighting again, and you've lost a tooth.” 
“No, I haven’t, mother,” answered the boy, 
as he put his hand into his pocket, “here it 


is. 
a 

Customer: Why don’t you advertise? 

STOREKEEPER: No, sir! I did once and it 
pretty near ruined me. 

Customer: How was that? 

STOREKEEPER: Why, people came in and 
bought durned near everything I had. 


TEACHER OF HyGieNe: Why must we al- 
ways keep our homes clean? 

LittLe GirRL: Because company may walk 
in any moment. 
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Owner: Don’t you see that sign there: “No 
Fishing on the Grounds”? 

ANGLER: I’m not fishing on the grounds. I’m 
fishing in the water. 


STRANGER: Do you know a man here with 
one leg named Smith? 
Cuierk: What’s the Fal leg named? 


Guest: Waiter, here’s a fly in my ice cream. 
Waiter: Serves him right. Let him freeze. 
—U. L., — (N. J.) H. S. 


Crry Giri: Can you believe it? A chicken 
in our barn laid an egg six inches long. 

Country GirL: We can easily beat that at 
our place. 

Crry Girt: I don’t believe it? How? 

Country GirL: How? With an egg beater, 
of course. 

—Senior, Mt. Alvernia H. S., Reading, Pa. 





quietly began preparations to leave the house. 
Thus went Baker from one door to another, 
imposing silence and care and careful dress- 
ing, and advising the people to take with 
them such bedding as they could. Mr. Clay- 
ton and the physician, observing the remark- 
able success of Baker’s method, adopted it, 
and soon the three men had the great house 
swarming. It was done swiftly, quietly, and 
without panic, and the house became empty. 

But selfishness appeared without shame or 
covering. Every one in the house wanted 
Baker’s assistance, for all the porters had 
fled, and there was none other than he to 
work. So he staggered and toiled under the 
weight of enormous trunks; listened to a 
hundred orders at once; bore frightened chil- 
dren and fainting women in his strong, sure 
arms; labored until his face was haggard 
and his knees trembled from exhaustion. He 
did the work of fifty men—a hundred men. 

The seeds of the plague had been sown. 
Towards morning the physician retired to his 
room, stricken down. Baker administered to 
his needs, and showed a surprising knowl- 
edge of the malady and its treatment. A few 
of those who had scattered about in the sur- 
rounding hills were taken down and brought 
to the house moaning with fear and pain. 
Baker treated them all. Mr. Clayton and a 
few other stout hearts provided him with 
whatever he ordered, and assisted in watch- 
ing and administering the simple remedies 
under his direction. Many recovered, others 
grew worse; the physician was saved. 

At sunrise, while Baker was working vig- 
orously on a patient, he suddenly straightened 
himself, looked around somewhat anxiously, 
and reeled backward to the wall. The strong 
man had collapsed at last. Leaning against 
the partition, and spreading out his arms 
against it to keep from falling, he worked 
his way a few feet to the door, and when 
he turned to go out his hand slipped on the 
door-facing and he feel heavily upon his face 
in the passage. He lay still for a moment, 
and then crawled slowly to the end of the 
passage and lay down. He had not said a 
word nor uttered a groan. It was there, silent, 


alone, and uncomplaining, that Mr. Clayton 
found this last victim of the plague waiting 
patiently for death. Others were hastily sum- 
moned. They put him upon a bed, and were 
going to undress him and treat him, but he 
firmly stopped them with uplifted hand, and 
his sunken eyes and anxious face implored 
more eloquently than his words, when he 
said: , 

“No, no! Now, let me tell you; Go an’ take 
care of ’em.” 

Mr. Clayton sent them away, he alone re- 
maining. 

“Here, Baker; take this,” he gently urged. 
But the man from Georgia knew better. “No, 
no,” he said; “it won’t do no good.” His 
speech was faint and labored. “I’ll tell you: 
I’m struck too hard. It won’t do no good. 
Pm so tired... .. I'll go quick ... . ’cause 
I’'m.... so tired.” 

His extreme exhaustion made him an easy 
prey. Death sat upon his face, and was re- 
flected from his hollow, suffering, mournful 
eyes. In an hour they were dimmer; then he 
became cold and purple. In another hour his 
pulse was not perceptible. After two more 
hours his agony had passed. 

“Baker, do you want anything?” asked Mr. 
Clayton, trying to rouse him. 

“Me?” very faintly came the response. 

“Yes. Do you want anything?” 

“Oh, .... I'll tell you: The governor. ... 
he found out my brother .... done it.... 
an’... and he’s goin’ to... . pardon me 
. . .. Fifteen years, an’ played off ... . 
played off crazy ... . Forty lashes every 
Monday .... mornin’... . Cell hunder’d’n 
one’s mine... Well, I'll tell you: Governor’s 
goin’ to... . pardon me out.” 

He ceased his struggling to speak. A half- 
hour passed in silence, and then he roused 
himself feebly and whispered: 

“He'll... pardon ... me.” 

The old boots stared blankly and coldly at 
the ceiling; their patient expression no longer 
bore a trace of life or suffering, and their 
calm repose was undisturbed by the song of 
the mocking-bird in the oriel. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
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Doubloon Gold 
By John Russell 
‘(Concluded from Last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 


In the gambling Casino of Funchal, in 
Madeira, the narrator of the story is attracted 
by a tall, strong Englishman who is losing 
steadily. The Englishman, Robert Matcham, 


finally is down to his last possession, a curious - 


old gold coin, which he stakes. Before it is 
lost at the gaming table, however, the nar- 
rator buys it, and then follows the English- 
man from the room. 

Several people seem to be interested in the 
coin, among them the banker of the gambling 
room, and the attendant of the bar, who, at 
the point of a gun attempts to get it. The 
Englishman intervenes, and saves it. 

Matcham tells the story of himself and the 
coin. He had been brought up in New South 
Wales, where, with his father, he raised sheep. 
Sudden and unexpected reverses forced him 
to leave, and a chain of unusual circumstances 
brought him to Madeira. While riding along 
the shore of the island, he found the coin, 
an old Portuguese doubloon, on the sand. 
Matcham’s finding of the coin, once it is 
known, puts him into constant danger, for 
reasons he does not know. 

Most mysterious of all, a history of the 
island tells him that it was discovered five 
centuries before by an Englishman also named 
Robert Matcham, who was fleeing from France 
with his sweetheart, Anna d’Arfret, and a 
friend, Pedro Morales. Was it coincidence, cr 
Fate, Matcham asks, which brought him to 
this island to find the coin? 








All the excitement was on my side. Ex- 
cept for his single outcry, with the vivid 
flash of color it had lent, he betrayed none. 
“Have you chanced to examine the coin your 
self?” he asked in his level voice. 

I felt a kind of anger against him, that 
any chap with such a yarn should take such 
an indifferent way to spin it; and presently 
plucking out the doubloon and holding it 
under the lights, I came to the crowning 
wonder of all. 

It was a rude bit of coinage, in size and 
weight considerable better than a double 
eagle, of a metal too soft to have long with- 
stood the direct friction of the waves. An 
incrusted discoloration gave me a hint that 
it must have lain well bedded down; the 
bright scratches told what recent battering it 
had suffered on the rocks. On the reverse I 
made out a coat of arms, almost obliterated ; 
but the obverse was clearer. It bore a pro- 
filehead, with the titles of Fernando I, King 
of Portugal, and under that—the date. 

“Thirteen-seventy,” I read; and repeated 
aloud with a gasp: Thirteen-seventy! Why— 
that’s the very year!” 

He nodded slowly. 

“Do you realize what this means?” I cried 
at him. “In the same year this piece was 
minted a man of your own name set sail from 
England and was lost on these shores! . . .It 
might easily have come with him—the ship 
was Spanish. It probably did come with him! 
He may have owned this gold; he may have 
held it, clinked it, gambled with #! And 
now to be flung up out of the wreck, more 
than five hundred years afterward, not for 
the first who comes to find, not for just any- 


body, but for you—at your feet! Do you get 
that ?” 

“It figures out to fifteen generations, doesn’t 
it?” was all the answer he made. 

“And the place—the place! The book says 
they still call it Machico. Was it there—is it 
possible it was there you found the coin?” 

“Within a stone’s throw of the village 
itself.” 

I could only stare at him. 

“Coincidence—what?” said Robert Match- 
am grimly. 

He folded up the little book and put it 
away without haste, and pressed his hand 
over his eyes again; and suddenly the sim- 
plicity and passion of that action hit me like 
a blow. The man was seething. Within the 
stolid bulk of him lay pent a pit of emotion. 
He could not vent it; as he said himself, he 
had no skill. But I saw how each casual 
word had come molten from its source and 
how immeasurably that very lack of art had 
added to its stark sincerity. 

I sat back with a long sigh. 

“Go on telling in your own fashion, please,” 
I begged. 

“There’s little left to tell. I was rather 
muddled at first—I don’t know that I’m 
much better now. But, all the same, it was 
stupid of me to flash the doubloon when I 
got back to Funchal. I didn’t even know 
what the thing was, you see; and so I asked 
the first shopkeeper with an English sign at 
his door. You should have seen the rascal’s 
eyes bulge. ... 

“It’s clear enough I touched off a regular 
blessed conspiracy with that coin. What it 
means you can guess as well as I. I’ve had 
a pack of penny detectives on my trail ever 
since—the maestro here was dogging me all 
last night. I squeezed all I could out of one 
lad—how their head devil is called Number 
One. And that’s all I know.” 

“But why should they be so eager after 
one doubloon ?” 

“T don’t believe they are so eager after one 
doubloon,” he answered with slow emphasis. 

“And what do you propose to do about it?” 

“Well, it’s some time since I got any good 
of proposing anything much.” I saw the lean 
muscles tighten along the jaw. “But I’m not 
dead yet.” He glanced at his watch. “It’s now 
eleven o’clock. I can get a horse up to mid- 
night at the hotel. Before dawn I propose to 
take my morning plunge off the rocks, not 
far from the village of Machico.” 

“Alone?” I demanded. 

He looked at me oddly. 

“Suppose you answer that yourself.” 

I sprang to meet his grip across the table, 
and thereby almost lost the use of my fingers. 

“Come,” he said as he rose, with his com- 
pelling smile on me; “you’re about the best 
coincidence I’ve met yet.” 

It was still raining when we climbed into 
a curtained bullock sled, one of those public 
conveyances that snatch the visitor over the 
pebbled streets of Funchal at a slithering 
speed of two miles an hour. The carro is 
hardly a joyous vehicle at the best of times. 
We sat in close darkness, oppressed by an at- 

of wet straw and leather, listening 
to the mimic thunder on the roof, the gibber- 
ing of the yoke pin and the wail of the 
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driver, a goading fiend in outer space. Pos- 
sibly these melancholy matters heightened the 
dour mood of my new friend, who stayed 
silent. To me they were nothing, for I hug- 
ged myself in a selfish content. 


“Gold! It was all gold—real gold of ro- 
mance; sunken treasure; mystery; legend; 
and a most amazing and veridical trick of 
Fate that had cast back five centuries—no 
less! 

I sought to conjure up that other Robert 
Matcham from the lost past; that “lover of 
a too beautiful woman,” who ran across the 
sea with his heart’s desire in the old wild 
way. A bold and gallant figure, I was 
pleased to fancy; an adventuring squire or 
swaggering free companion in those red, rude 
time; a traveler by the sword; perhaps a 
follower of the Black Prince to the Spanish 
Wars, wherein he might have made such 
stout allies as the “pilot captain” who served 
him for his flight. 

I pictured him on the deck of his tempest- 
tossed galley against a strange and savage 
coast, standing among the hard-lipped sailors, 
with the woman at his side, facing death as 
one of that breed would know how to face it; 
but defiant, clinging to life and to love with 
grim tenacity, with a tremendous will to sur- 
vive. He would be hard to kill—such a man 
—elemental ; desperately resentful of the mis- 


“ chance. And I thought I could almost fix 


the image of him; and he was big-bodied, 
full-blooded, with arching great chest and 
tangled hair and fierce Saxon blue eyes. 

The carro drew up with a sudden jolt; 
the curtains parted on a dazzling flood of 
light. 

“Would the gentlemen kindly to step 
down ?” 

The gentlemen would, both somewhat sur- 
prised at having reached the hotel so soon, 
but rather more surprised the next moment 
at finding that this was not the hotel at all... - 

We were in an open, wind-blown street 
on the water front, where the rain and salt 
spray drove in our faces and the few lamps 
showed neither house nor garden. Beside the 
sea wall lay an automobile; we could hear 
the churn of its engine, and its headlight 
split the dark in a sharp wedge and threw a 
bright zone against the high stone embank- 
ment across the road. Midway, and just be- 
fore us, stood the one who welcomed us so 
suavely. 

It was the roulette banker, he of the spade- 
cut beard and the superior clothes. He was 
still superior, in a topper that shone like 
varnish and a long cape tucked most jauntily 
over one arm. And he smiled and smiled, 
like a villain downstage with the spot full 
upon him. 

“Now w’ere,” he inquired—“w’ere are that 
damn doubloon ?” 

He was effective—the sartorial rogue; and 
doubtless he knew it. He stroked his beard 
and thrust his hand to his hip; and behind 
him on the embankment high huge shadows 
moved alike, as if some monstrous power 
there was pulling puppet strings upon him. 

“Gentlemen, you been kidnap’,” he was 
good enough to explain. “We’re sorry; but 
it was of a necessitate. If you got away with 
the gol’ piece you are—ow you say ?—leav- 
ing us dished up. Therefore’—he waved a 
ringed hand—“therefore, we arrange’ to ’esti- 
tate you here, so nize and comfortable.” 

He would have passed in comic opera any- 
where; but the dart of his black eye was 
keen, his voice crisp and assured. 

I admired him—with reserve; aware that 
we were lost in a strange city and that this 
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amiable brigand seemed to know quite well 
what he was about. Aware more particularly 
of the forward-drooping shoulders and low- 
ering gaze of Robert Matcham. 

I felt rather like a man who travels with 
a box of dynamite—in no position to kick very 
hard at any incidental pocket picking along 
the road. 

“Is this a holdup or only the request of a 
loan?” I asked. 

“We are many enough to make it what- 
ever we please,” he said with a gleam. “I 
think maybe you bes’ call it a public ex-bi- 
tion of rare and valuable coins.” 

I thought so too. He was not bluffing. I 
could detect the scrape of feet all about us 
in the dark. It seemed to me the one needful 
thing was to bring Robert Matcham through 
in safety. I certainly did not intend that 
there should be any explosion on my behalf 
or for the sake of any single doubloon. From 
which considerations I made haste to submit 
with the best possible grace. 

“Allow me,” I said, “to contribute to such 
a worthy design.” 

Robert Matcham took a lurching step, but 
I caught him by the sleeve and forestalled 
any other.answer by tendering my prize. 

There was no pose about the banker when 
he grabbed it, held it to the light and loosed 
a shrill Portuguese yelp of triumph. The 
whole street seemed to echo and then fell as 
suddenly quiet. It was daunting to feel that 
lonely place alive with unseen watchers. I 
hoped that now they might let us by; but I 
had not understood their purpose. 

“Sir, I give you kindes’ thanks.” The 
banker was bowing, in character again. “Your 
intelligence are only equal’, I ’ope, by that 
of your frien’. Jus’ one more little, so little 
favor.” 

He turned to Robert Matcham and held up 
the doubloon between finger and thumb, so 
that his eyes blazed over it in the light; and 
I knew then, with a springing pulse, that the 
affair had passed quite beyond me and must 
take its own fateful course. 

“You will inform us please w’ere you fin’ 
this.” 

“Me?” said Robert Matcham with con- 
centrated vehemence. “I’ll see you fry in 
hell!” 

The other’s suavity fell away from him like 
a disguise. His teeth showed: white in his 
beard; he gesticulated and the shadow be- 
hind him danced with fury. 

“In ’ell! In ’ell? Look out! Tha’s a place— 
that’s a place w’ere people speak out of their 
mouths the way they are told! They make 
you talk in ’ell, mister, whether you like or 
not! 

He controlled himself with a strong effort. 

“Sir, why -you should demand so peevish 
to be sorry? You got no business with that 
coin—no; not one damn.-little affair. What 
it make to you? Be nize, now.” 

Robert Matcham only glowered at him. 

“It was by Machico. Yes? Tell me any- 
ways it was near Machico. It must ’ave veen. 
Tell me that.” 

“No!” said Robert Matcham. 

“No?” But once again he clutched his 
beard. “You want the money to tell? Put 
your price.” 

“No!” said Robert Matcham; and the word 
came hot as an oath. . . 

One instant I saw the banker toss his arms 
like a semaphore; the next we were over- 
borne. Of that I retained chiefly a bewilder- 
ment at the force of our captors and the ease 
with which they dealt with us. Shy with the 
gun they might be, and indeed it is no natural 


weapon of their race; but these operators 
knew the use of trip and hamstring—the hug- 
ger-mugger arts; none better. My feet were 
driven from under me; my wrists paralyzed; 
I was caught and wound like a cocoon; and 
when I dropped it was on the cushion of the 
automobile. And, though this might be a 
slight-enough feat regarding myself, it was 
the measure of their cleverness that I found 
Robert Matcham a..eady there, pocketed in 
a helpless bale. I believe he had no chance 
so much as to lift a hand. 

“You won’ be nize with me?” The banker’s 
chuckle floated back to us. “Then you can 
try being not nize with our Number One, 
and see ’ow you like it!” 

He left us that threat to ponder during our 
journey to Machico. . .For it was Machico. 
Where else? As soon as they whisked us 
away toward the eastern coast road I knew it 
must be Machico. Where else should they 
take Robert Matcham, whose five centuries 
looked down on him this night? The train 
had ceased; the clouds were lightening and 
shredding out to sea when we arrived. 


There stands a tiny ruined fortaleza on a 
hill near the southeast point of Madeira, 
whereof I know more than most folks. You 
may seek and never find it, for it is now 
quite lost among the sugar fields, over-topped 
by the rank cane. Its square tower, whence 
the first lords of the soil used to keep stern 
ward against the Moorish marauder, was long 
ago shorn to the lowly uses of husbandry and 
built about with arbors; but its walls are a 
yard thick under the plaster, thick enough 
for a dungeon—or an inquisition chamber. 
No place could be more secret, and a man 
might lie hid there, like a toad in a hollow 
rock, never to be traced. 


This was the obscure prison to which they 
brought Robert Matcham and myself by tor- 
tuous ways along the terraces. And there 
they carried us in from the forecourt to a low- 
ceiled hall and set us up for judgment, where 
many another unhappy captive must have 
stood before. 

It was dim and chill as a vault, relieved 
only by a hanging iron lamp, which shed one 
yellow splash of light in the center. For some 
time I could discern nothing outside that 
wavering radiance on the deepworn flags of 
the floor, though conscious of shifting figures 
in the gloom, of whispered stir and prepara- 
tion. 

For myself I had no great fear. The thing 
was so remote and in itself so certain, sure, 
inexorable; a play of issues that held no part 
for a trifler like me. I was only a supernum- 
erary, who had blundered on at the climax; 
a spectator who, having bought a stage seat, 
finds himself hustled into the riot. I had 
“come asking;” and it was hard for me to 
take our picturesque knave and his plottings 
and struttings quite seriously. 

But how of Robert Matcham? The case 
was very different with him. When I glanced 
at his face I knew the possibilities for that 
harried giant to be just exactly as serious as 
life and death. 

Throughout the long run he had spoken 
only once; and of all the comments he might 
have made: 

“It was wrong of me to let you in for this,” 
he had said very quietly; one of those phrases 
that throw a lightning glint on a whole 
nature. 

He would yield no more. Circumstance 
could prod him no further. I swear the fel- 
low was volcanic to the touch. Heaven help 
the first brigand within reach if ever they 
loosed him again! ,.. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


A door opened behind us and closed again 
with a heavy jar, and quickly we were aware 
of a new presence. The waiting hush took 
an electric quality, a tension. Some one was 
standing there, across; and I peered nervous- 
ly for this could only be the chief of the 
band, the “head devil,” on whose will or 
whim we must suppose ourselves to hang. I 
scarcely know what I expected; what image 
I had formed of that mysterious Number One, 
who had put such strange events in motion. 
Something very alarming and formidable, at 
least, and certainly very far detached from 
the sort of greeting that reached us now. Its 
words came rippling like notes of music: 

“I am sure there must be some meestake. 
I could not be these who refuse a kindness to 
a stranger! Pedro—these are zaintlemen! 
Pedro—Pedro—you shall answer to me! Oh, 
stupid-head—always to bungle some more!” 

I despair of conveying that trick of speech, 
subtly exotic—like the tang in some rare wine. 
But the voice! Each has heard such a voice 
for himself, once or twice perhaps, and felt 
his blood leap to answer, singing. It was a 
woman’s voice, mellow-throated as a bird’s. 

Robert Matcham raised his head at the 
first sound of it; but still we could see noth- 
ing to distinguish the speaker—only a vague 
apparition, nebulous, tall and slim. She 
moved before us, and presently sank half re- 
clining on some divan or deep settle midway 
of the room. 

A hurried, anxious mumble seemed to show 
that the unfortunate Pedro made his excuse; 
but she waved them away. 

“Messieurs,’ she said—“Senhores—I must 
truly apologize to r’ceive you so. My frien’ 
have exceed’ their instruction. I would not 
that they should treat you with such rude- 
ness. I would not have you sink us criminal. 
Believe me—no!” 

But, though she protested warmly, I could 
not observe any offer to release us. 

“And English, too!” Her soft drawl was a 
caress. “See how bete is that Pedro—to sink 
he could make you tell anysing to a r-rober 
in the street! Of course you would not tell! 
But me—lI shall ex-plain so clear and so 
simple; and then you shall understand. At- 
tend me, please. 

“There is a great treasure on the shore of 
these island. A gr-reat treasure wrecked with 
a ship long taime bifore. Always, always it 
is known—only where? Thad nobody can 
know! By Machico, they say—yes. But 2’ 
waters by Machico are deep and c uel, and 
thad ship has went all to li’l’ piece’ nundreds 
years ago; and only the gold—the heavy, 
heavy doubloon gold—r’main down there; 
and to find it is not possible. So at last thad 
story is nearly forgot! You see? ... 

“But listen now: Only three mon’s ago a 
poor fisher boy finds a one coin on the rocks. 
Somewhere—somewhere he finds it, and quick 
the news shoots to Portugal, to Spain. My 
friends and me, we heard thad news. We are 
very much excite’; for w’ere that coin is— 
you compreh d—there z’rest must also be! 
So we make a company among us; and me, 
bicause—oh, pvicause I am not quite unknown 
in several co’ntries and I have some little 
hinfluence, it may be—I am bicome the 
Madame Presidente—ze Number One. Yes. 

“We hurry to Madeira. And what do you 
sink? Thad boy—thad poor fisher boy—he 
don’t know w’ere he find that coin! True, I 
tell you! We take him here; we take him 
there—no good! He never can rimember 
w’ere he found it. He is so stupid—a li’l’ fool 
in the head, that poor Joao, who now makes 
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drinks in the Casino. Pobrecito! Pauve gars! 
And so our treasure is lost again... 

“Until you come along—you big zaintle- 
man there. You are a stranger, a foreign’-— 
knowing nothing of all this. You take your- 
self for a walk by the beach and, very first 
thing—what? You pick up another one coin 
of this treasure! Ah, thad is so remark-able! 
Thad is a wonderful, truly! But what can 
we do? We must know w’ere you pick it up 
—that is es-sential to us. And nobody knows 
but you. So now you understand why my 
friends should make you all this trouble.” 

The red dot of a cigarette glowed to life 
between her lips, and by that tormented spark 
we glimpsed a face that seemed to advance 
out of the darkness and to retreat again as 
swiftly—the merest vision of an exquisite and 
roseate loveliness. 

She waited for an answer; but Robert 
Matcham made none. 

“Perhaps,” she said, with the gentlest con- 
cern, “perhaps I do not make myself yet 
quite clear. You will r’mark thad we are go- 
ing to know! Somehow or another we are 
going to know. Thees is a too ancient claim 
of ours—writ’ on ancient parchmen’—and no- 
body can kip us from it now, when we are 
so close. Voila!” 

The stillness weighed again and I saw 
Robert Matcham’s great chest heave and fall. 

“TI, too, have a claim,” he said, his full, 
deep tone rolling under the roof like an organ 
pipe. 

She drew herself up to stare toward him. 

“How?” she breathed. 

And it was given Robert Matcham then to 
have his say out. 

“Either that or nothing!” he declared quite 
simply. “Either I have a claim or there’s no 
sense to life. Lady—look at me! Do you see 
a fool, a weakling or an imbecile? None of 
these, I think... 

“When a man has been knocked ‘blind and 
silly by his luck; when he’s been hammered 
out of all hope and pride in himself—what 
can he do, lady? Well, there’s one of two 
things for him: he can lie down and curl up 
like a worm, and confess he’s only a lump 
of flesh, with no more control over his des- 
tiny than a bit of flotsam on the sea. He can 
do that—or else he can sink teeth and claw 
on the first hold and make it have a meaning; 
stick to it, and die sticking! 

“I’ve had enough. I call enough! I’m half 
a world out of my place. I’ve lost everything 
I ever wanted; stood every mock and fail- 
ure—a plaything for events. And now there’s 
got to be a meaning. I’m going to put a 
meaning to it. If there’s a treasure, as you 
say it’s mine; it must be mine; it’s got to be 
mine—and it’s going to be mine or nobody’s! 
. .. And all hell can’t make me speak!” 

The fellow seemed to swell beside me; I 
heard the ropes creak about his limbs; and 
heard, too, the sharp-drawn gasp of the 
woman in the shadow. 

“No! And how do you think you can 
privent ?” 

“Well,” said Robert Matcham—and his 
voice rang with high exultation at last—‘“I 
can begin this way!” 

His bonds snapped from his like thread; 
his fist went to his breast and came away 
armed with glitter—Joao’s revolver, which 
he had hidden there. It spat saffron, twice 
and thrice, toward the door. He followed on 
and met a rush of opposing figures. I saw 
the fat croupier fall. I myself was bowled 
over, deafened by the bursting clamor, 
trampled, kicked in the head. Half-stunned, 


I writhed round to watch the struggle, add- 
ing my feeble pipe to the din. 

“Go on, Robert Matcham!” I yelled. “Go 
on! Smash through! Oh, smash ’em.” 

They swarmed upon him, reaching for 
their deadly holds. Three had him about the 
waist; another clung to his feet; still others 
barred his path. So I saw him for the click 
of a shutter; and then, roaring with battle, 
he broke away, stripped them off like rats, 
waded on—plucked up the last one bodily 
and used him like a flail. 

He was free! Free long enough to tear the 
door open and step back for a dash—and 
there she met him... 

A bright bar of light cut in from the outer 
court and shone full upon her—a splendor of 
beauty to stop a man’s heart in his breast. 
She was dark, like some tinted pearls—dark 
as he was fair—and ripe as her own lips. 
Her eyes, heavy lidded, were slightly lifted 
to him with an amorous languidness. She did 
not flinch, save for a tiny quiver of nostril, 
thin and clear like a roseleaf and the rise of 
her bosom, and when her little hand crept 
up to her throat. 

So she stayed and so he stayed, while the 
uproar died and fell away into the void— 
long and long; while time lost all count; 
while these two exchanged such a message 
as five centuries could not change, but no 
man can guess or words declare. And then— 

“Robert,” she said, “this is your treasure!” 

“Anna!” said Robert Matcham. “Anna!” 

I heard them—I, myself; I heard them . 

It was the spade-bearded banker who 
brought me to. 

“So,” he nodded, with an amazing grin, 
“you are not a daid? Tha’s nize! Now there 
are not any daids at all, and everybody be- 
ing much pleased.” 

I blinked up at him from the divan on 
which I lay, and then round the room, gray 
and bare in the dawn, which had stolen in 
by opened door and casement. The banker 
sat down at a little table near by and beamed 
at me. I noticed that he carried one arm in a 
sling, but otherwise he was still the model 
rogue, jimp and smiling. There was no one 
else in sight. 

“They are all down ’elping to fish up that 
box of gol’ pieces.” he explained. “You didn’ 
know that, eh?” 

“Where?” 

“Below the beach. Your frien’ showed the 
place; and, sure enough, there we dived and 
foun’ it. But him—Oh la la!” He chuckled. 
“Him and her, what do they care? They 
’ave gone off together by their lones to see 
the sunrise—those dears!” 

“Who was she?” I cried, starting up 
dizzily. 

“What? You know not that divine baller- 
ina, that dancer so sublime, that singer so 
sweet?” He kissed his finger tips. “Anna Dar- 
fetho, of Lisbon, and Paris, and Madrid! 
Only now—good-by! It is finish! She are 
going with him to Australia. Imagine! And 
what for, do you think? To spend their share 
—Oly Virgin!—in raising little wooly 
sheeps together!” 

“Share?” 

“Oh, we all share—that is agree’. Only me 
—you understand, I am—’ow you say ?—the 
tiger for eat the mos’. Yes, I get the mos’, 
because truly it should belong all mine... 
Be’old—for this our fazers used to cut the 
throat!” 

He took up from the table one of several 
blackish, common-looking lumps, like slag 
and weighed it; and smiled his smile of the 
gentlemanly brigand who gloats upon the 
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fortune won. And as I stared at that superior 
knave the whole stupendous marvel closed up 
with a final click. 

Pilot? Pilot? I remembered the quaint 
phrase of the chronicle: “Great fighting pilot 
of Spain”—Pilot? Pirate, rather. Pirate, of 
course! 

“Then you must be Pedro Morales?” I 
gasped. 

“Ah, you know my name?” he twinkled 
pleasantly. “What a coincident!” 

But I had had enough—enough of coinci- 
dence of romance and adventure and authen- 
tic thrill to last me for some time, and rath- 
er more than I had bargained for with my 
ten pounds. I groped my way out into the 
open and the brisk morning breeze; and there, 
looking down to seaward through an alley 
in the cane, I saw the new sun come up, as 
round and broad and ruddy as—as a Portu- 
guese doubloon. 


THE END 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For the English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. The Poetry Corner. What is the Pulitzer 
Prize? Who awards it? What other prizes are 
there besides the prizes for poetry? Tell the class 
a few important details of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson’s life. Mention his previous work which re- 
ceived the prize award. You will find an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of Robinson in Unter- 
meyer’s Modern American Poetry, pp. 141-144. 

Calvary. To build up the mood of this poem 
you will just have to visualize Jerusalem in the 
last days of the life of Jesus. Begin with the 
agony in the garden when the disciples who were 
ask to watch with Christ fell asleep; think of 
Peter’s denying that he knew the Nazarene when 
the girl at the inn asked him; then of Judas as 
he received the thirty pieces of silver for the kiss 
which was to betray Christ; and finally see the 
rable as it poured along the narrow streets, 
shouting and screaming. There was no one but 
Veronica to wipe the face of the Saviour. Now 
transfer this vivid picture to a generalization: hu- 
ey is still the same—greedy, selfish, unthink- 
ing. Do you see how restrained and effective the 
poet is? Does he accomplish more than he could 
have with a tirade? 

Karma. The Buddhists believe a person’s acts 
in this life affect his future existence. Using this 
definition of Karma, try to build up the character 
of the man who is almost charitable but never 
quite so even when he managed to give a dime. 
Do you understand what is meant by irony? The 
poet builds up a man for you out of his fleeting 
thoughts as he moves along the street. Tell the 
class the kind of person you see. Contrast Rob- 
inson’s method with Dicken’s characterization of 
Scrooge. Which method is easier for the reader? 
Which one gives the more universal impression? 

Miniver Cheery. Why was Miniver full of 
scorn? What days did he long to recall? What 
heroes are referred to in stanza 2? What stories 
in 3? What is meant by saying “Romance is on 
the town” and “Art is a vagrant?”” Who were the 
Medici? Do you think the people who knew 
Catherine de Medici thought her a romantic figure 
or a rather terrible person? Why did Miniver 
loathe khaki? This poem is ironical, too. What 
did Miniver Cheery do about all the mediocrity 
and commonplaceness of his own time? 

II. The Organization and Use of Debate Ma- 
terial. A debate is not a quarrel; it is an asgu- 
ment, the decision of:which rests upon reasoning 
developed upon factual evidence. What is the 
definition of factual evidence? What is meant by 
specific condition and specific facts? A source to 
be worthwhile must have what three qualities? The 
next time you are hunting evidence notice that a 
source is judged by the company it keeps. If your 
man is a judge in the supreme court, or a scientist 
of world renown like Dr. Michaelson, his opinion 
bears more weight than your neighbor’s because 
the chances are he has reasoned more and has 
been more conservative in his conclusions than the 
man in your block who talks readily on most sud- 
jects. Then the magazines in which you find your 
statements and statistics are not all alike. Do you 
know some magazines that you can depend upon 
to be accurate and conservative and others who 
are like your neighbor—they just mean to be en- 
tertaining? Even books do not always have the 
three characteristics, ‘ 


Ill. The Hero of the Plague. This story deals 
with contrasts. Study the first four paragraphs 
for stage setting, for character delineation, for 
situation. How much do you learn? How much is 
left vague and uncertain? Is the man a romantic 
figure? Would you say, then, he is a realistic 
one? Are you left in the position of the hero— 
not quite sure? Where has Baker been? How do 
you know? At the end of Part I how likely is it 
that Baker will prove a_ tower of pana | and 
judgment in a crisis? What change occurs in 
Baker in Part Il? Why does not Morrow let him 
become well mentally, though he grows strong and 
fat physically? In the last scene the contrasts 
have the effect of holding the story back and at 
the same time pushing it forward. For instance, 
“jess Baker” and when pressed, “Hunder’d’n 
One;” “He had free access to every part of the 
house,” etc. Do you think the reader is prepared 
for his heroic last scene? What have been the 
steps in this preparation? Suppose Baker’s mind 
had cleared under the strain and he had told us 
that he had been a great physician wrongfully in- 
carcerated? Would the story have been as artis- 
tic? Why should the author have him die? What 
other ending can you think of? Would a romantic 
ending suit the characterization? Would it suit 
= _— on life which the author wishes to 
make 
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IV. Doubloon Gold. Review the questions in 
the last issue. To get the mood and the action 
and revive the air of mystery tell the story as far 
as it went last time. Build 
again to keep the coincidence plausible. Make sure 
you find all the details which, fitted together, make 
the coincidence thus far. Does the story move a 
bit slowly just before the compact between the 
two men? What is the author preparing for? How 
is interest in the crisis both aroused and sus- 
tained? In the history of Matcham; -in the set- 
ting; in the heavy villain? Is the dialect effective 
and convincing or doesn’t it have to be? From 
scene one, what kind of a person have you been 
led to think Number One is? The denouement 
provides for a romantic ending. Why.do you wish 
to include the banker’s explanations? Make a 
diagram of the rising and falling action of this 
story. 

V. Tabloid Book Reviews. The book reviews 
included in the list all bear marks of distinction 
in writing, of excellence in book reviewing. (1) 
The length of the sentences in a paragraph should 
be proportioned to the length of the paragraph 
of which they are a part. If there are several 
points to be included within brief space the writer 
must be particularly careful not to violate sen- 
tence unity by piling up details within winding 
and heavily moving long sentences. The effect is 
fatally crude. Read the little reviews and deter- 
mine which writer has been most successful in 
natural, brief, and easy sentence structure. (2) 
If so brief a review is to be read, the beginning 
must attract the reader’s attention by a statement 
vivid or unusual enough to be remarkable. Pick 
out the three which are most distinguished in this 
respect and decide whether each writer has done 
the same thing or something different. Can you 
make a definite suggestion concerning how not to 
begin? (3) The conclusion should contain the 
most important statement. Which of the tabloids 
have the most clearcut final statements? 

With these four ideas in mind write a tabloid 
review of a book you know very well and that the 
others in the class know. 


For Social Study Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


1. John Howard. 

(a) In this article are mentioned several men 
whose aims or contributions to civilization ought 
to be known to every well-read student of history. 
In the following test the average student should 
be able to match six of these after reading about 
John Howard. Use the method suggested in the 
Review in The Scholastic, Jan. 19. 


A. B. 
1. Bunyan 1. Founded Methodist Church 
2. Hampden 2. “Apostle of Free Trade and 
3. Burke Peace” 
4. Wesle 3. Favored North in Civil War 
Ss. Romilly —Labor Leader 
6. Shelley 4. Historian—“‘The French 
7. Bright Revolution” 
8. Cobden 5. Bedford Jail 
9. Carlyle 6. Abolition of the slave trade 
10. Shaftsbury 7. Friendly to the American 
11. Wilberforce Colonies 

8. Resisted taxation (ship mon- 


ey) without consent of Par- 
liament 
9. Supported Toleration Acts 
10. Poet—“‘Against tyranny of 
law and discipline” 
11. Reform of criminal laws 
(b) Show that John Howard was not a dema- 
gogue, but had the best sort of proof of the penal 
conditions in England. Would the majority of 
the inmates of that time be considered criminals 


today? What inconsistency does the author point | 


out as, regards some “crimes” and their punish- 
ments? Why were some who had been acquitted 
kept in jail? What evils arose from the fee-system? 
Is this method still in use in the U. S.? Make a 
list of the reforms which Howard accomplished. 
(c) While on the subject of prison reform, it 
might be well to know about similar conditions 
and reforms in our own country. your history 
textbook look up penal reforms, etc. What effect 
did Howard’s work have upon the colonies and 
later the United States? Your book will also men- 
tion Dorothea Dix. Compare her ideals and efforts 
with those of John Howard. 
What is the purpose of (a) the indeterminate 
sentence, (b) the cumulative sentence, (c) parole? 
t is the theory of the much-talked-of Baumes 
Law of New York? What is your idea of it? Do 
any other states have similar laws? 


up the local color | 


II. Through the Lincoln Country. 

(a) In this unique contribution, we are remind- 
ed, by means of visual suggestion and verbal ac- 
count, of most of the high lights in the life of our 
great martyred leader. At the same time we do not 
experience any annoyance of crammed detail. It 
is hoped that many readers will in their spare or 
vacation time follow Mr. Rutenbeck’s example and 
sally forth with their cameras to create note- 
books of historical value. Surely there are in your 
community many places of historical interest. Why 
not, as a class, compile an illustrated volume 
of them with appropriate historical comment? 

(b) To the episodes and pictures mentioned in 
the article let the teacher add others, such as 
Lincoln’s parentage, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, etc., and then assign them to the pupils as a 
class exercise for the anniversary of his birth. 

(c) Describe the “boom town,” New Salem, 
Illinois. Were these conditions the sign of pov- 
erty or were they peculiar to the place and the 
times? Why was Lincoln called “Honest Abe?” 

(d) It is said that Lincoln opposed slavery, 
but “within the Constitution.” Explain. Comment 
upon the attitudes of William Lloyd Garrison, W. 
H. Seward, James Russell Lowell, John Brown, 
Horace Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher. 

(e) Where was the Republican Party founded? 
Explain “Whig” and “Free Soilers.”” The Republi- 
can Party was at first an anti-Nebraska party. 
Explain. Who was the first candidate of the party 
for President? 

III. The Fundamentals of Debate. 

When reading for a debate or for a report in 
any social science, it is well to take your notes 
on cards, preferably 4%4 by 6 inches. Keep ma- 
terial relating to one item on the same card. Also 
do not forget to note down the title of the book, 
its author, and the page from which the nota- 
tion is taken as it will save you much time and 
effort later. These cards will then be part of a 
permanent file to which you can add, and. from 
which you can extract any when a report is to 
be given. 

IV. The Kellogg Treaty Ratified. 

The spirit of the Peace Pacx is the culmination 
of the efforts of many years. Show how the 
League of Nations, the Locarno Agreements, the 
Pan-American Congress were all steps in this 
direction. 

How many nations have been asked to adhere to 
it? How many have already officially accepted? 
Look at the names of these latter again. Do you 
see any reasons why they should be taking the 
lead instead of England,  Mnaeong or Italy? 

There were 86 senators voting. What is the 
lowest number that could have defeated it? What 
did the opposition finally win from the committee 
in charge? Explain. Why may it be said that the 
result was a victory for both sides? 

In what respect may the treaty be said to be 
vague? Who is the final judge as to whether a 
war is in self-defense? Explain the statement: A 
vigorous offense is often the most effective de- 
fense. What would have been the effect of our re- 
fusal to ratify? Is the League of Nations as strong 
as it might have been if we had joined? 

V. Foreign Affairs. 

(a) Yugoslavia. Name the various countries or 
parts of countries making up this new nation. 
What factors are there present making for (a) a 
united people, (b) disintegration? Explain Italy’s 
attitude toward this nation. What conditions 
caused Alexander to proclaim a dictatorship? What 
examples had he before him? 

(b) Reparations. Just what is meant by the 
“reparations problem?” What is the purpose of 
this coming meeting of the new Reparations Com- 
mission? Why was the U. S. asked to send repre- 
sentatives? Why are they to be unofficial? Who 
are these representatives? Who selected them? 

(c) Pope and Premier Agree. When did Italy 
emerge as a united nation? What war was the in- 
direct cause? What was the Pope’s position be- 
fore this? How was his status changed in 1870? 
Mention briefly the main features of the accord. 
agreement. 

VI. Domestic Affairs. 

(a) Reapportionment. How has the Congress 
been violating the Constitution? Why? Has the 
membership in the House been kept at a definite 

ed number in the past? Why? Does the Fenn 
Bill allow of an increase in membership? What 
changes will this bill effect? Does it affect your 
state? Is it a fair and just measure? Why was 
it passed without a record vote? What is a “gerry- 
mander?” Look at the Congressional map of your 
state and see if you have any gerrymanders. 

(b) Rockefeller vs. Stewart. What is Rocke- 
feller, Jr. trying to do? Is he moved by a business 
or a moral impulse? Follow this fight day by day 
in the newspapers. 

(c) Prohibition. What changes in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition have been suggested? 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 
REPRINTS 


1. Saplings 
An annual clothbound anthology of 
the best material, both verse and 
prose, selected from the annual 
Scholastic Awards Contests. 128 
pages. Saplings has received the 
. highest praise of many discriminat- 
ing American critics. Three vol- 
umes are now available: First Series, 
‘ 1926; Second Series, 1927; Third 
Series, 1928. Price, $1.50 each net. 
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2. Problems of America 

‘ A collected edition of ten valuable 
articles for social studies classes pre- 
pared by leading American author- 
; ities, including E. C. Lindeman, 


George E. Vincent, S. J. Holmes, 
Thomas Nixon Carver, and John 
A. Fitch. Contains reading lists, 
questions and projects, biographical 
sketches. Fully illustrated. Price 35c 
each, or 25c each for ten or more to 
one address. 
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3. Enjoying the Arts 

An attractive 32-page booklet con- 
taining eight critical essays on ap- 
preciation by such distinguished 
artists as Grant Overton, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, Agnes Reppier, 
Witter Bynner and Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton. Fully illustrated. Price, 
35c each, or 25 cents each for ten 
or more to one address. 


4. How to Use Your Library 
An excellent and practical series on 
the mechanics, use, resources, and 
history of libraries, by Louis Shores, 
Librarian, Fisk University. Helpful 
to any high school class. Illustrated. 

‘ Price, 25 cents each, or 20 cents 

each for ten or more to one ad- 


dress. Ready March 1. 


5. Scholastic Debates 


Twelve of the most popular full- 
: length debate outlines published by 
| The Scholastic during recent years. 
Prepared by experts in their fields, 
these outlines are original briefs no- 
where else available. Complete with 
introduction, outlines, and refer- 
ences. Price, 35 cents each, or 25 
cents each for ten or more to one 


address. Ready March 1. 
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KEDS SPRING-STEP 


A champions’ favorite for basketball and 
many other sports. “Arch cushion” and 
staunch supporting stays resist the most se- 
vere foot-strain. ‘Strong grip’’ eyelets that 
won't pull out. “‘Feltex’’ insole. 





KEDS GLADIATOR 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all-round 
use. Patented ‘‘Feltex’’ insole keeps the foot 
cool and comfortable. Reinforced toe gives 
extra protection at point of hardest service. 
Special non-skid sole. Grins at punishment. 









KEDS CONQUEST 


Made with the popular crepe sole, famous 
for wear. A special toe cap reinforcement 
that will let you scuff to your heart’s content. 
“*Feltex’’ insole. 





KEDS MERCURY 


The winner in the popular priced field anda 
wonderful shoe for the money. Tough am- 
ber-colored sole. Black athletic trimmings 
and ankle patch. Nickel eyelets. ‘‘Felrex’’ 
insole. If you’re looking for an exceptional 
value at the price, ask your dealer to show 
you Mercury. 





for fast feet 


If there’s one time you need Keds’ 
braking power for your feet, it’s 
when you play basketball! Your “ole 
dogs’ startand stop oftenerand more 
suddenly in basketball than in any 
other indoor or outdoor game— 
and on hard, slippery floors, too. 


Keds’ tough safety-soles are spe- 
cially designed to grip the smoothest 
surfaces. With Keds you can take 
turns on one foot. You could play 
basketball on g/ass in Keds. 


__ Ifyou don’t need basketballKeds, 
remember that Keds offer the most 
complete line of modeis for every 
indoor sport and outdoor activity. 
You'll find Keds in the best shoe 
stores right here in town, and there’s 
the greatest variety to choose from 
you ever saw. All prices, too, from 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up 
to $4.00. 


Remember Keds aren’t ordinary 
“sneakers.” Keds are made by the 
largest specialist in the canvas foot- 
wear business. Keds are real shoes 
—fine rubber-soled, canvas-topped 
shoes. There’s nothing quite like 
them for fast, sure footwork. 

KEDS — KEDS — KEDS. The 
name ‘‘Keds’’ is stamped on all genuine 
Keds. Look for the name and be sare. 
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HOLD ON TO HIGH SCHOOL DAYS! 


Keep aRecord gf 
of your 1 
Achievements 
Q 

“A Pedigree 
for College” | 


ON’T let those joyous high school | 
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days pass without a permanent record 
ot them, to take to college, and to keep for 
life. It will be a constant source of fun and 
happy memories, in all your years to come! \ 
And don’t think that it will do you any | 
harm in college, or out in the world, to let 
folks know that you were active and cap- | 
able in High School. “MY MEM BOOK” 


is the answer! = 


You can record your exploits on the field and 
gym floor, in debate and on the stage, in musical 
clubs and school societies. News clippings and 
programs and photos will give you a complete pic- 
ture of yourself and your gang, as you are now. 


Y ou'tt get a big kick out of your MEM BOOK, 





now and later. It will hold every happy souvenir of your High School 
days. There is a place for news clippings, for snapshots, dance programs, 
autographs, wise cracks, pictures, even your secrets (in invisible writing). 
Each section is beautifully illustrated and is on the right paper for 
writing, or for mounting photos, or for clippings. You'll like the com- 
pleteness, the “handiness” of the way it’s planned. 


Ir Is a beautiful book, too. 10x12 inches, 100 pages of heavy paper. 
Bound in rich royal blue (or maroon) leather fabric boards, and tied 
with silk cords in your school colors. Your name and that of your school 
stamped in gold on the cover (for a trifle extra). It is individual, per- 
sonal, good looking. 

INVISIBLE WRITING, TOO! 


The “secret section” is a wow! You write all the secret dope you care 
to, in invisible ink (a free bottle with every book), and when the time 
comes you can make it visible. Meanwhile your secrets are safe until 
you want them. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED—ANY 
QUANTITY. WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 


Just Fill in the Coupon Below and Send Check or Money Order. 


$ MAIL 
ppescncens ———_ 
MYMEMO CO., 931 Wabash Bldg., DAY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


ee for which send Me .....cccsccceone 
MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. For embossing 
name(s) in gold, I enclose an extra twenty-five cents 
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and the name of your school, ~~ your high — ti ‘nites \ 
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stamped on the cover for onl ws wet 2 eemges. oes 
° d certain, for it adds “Ritz” to City. State 


25 cents extra. This with the 
silken binding cords in your 
school colors makes it your 


the appearance, and identifies 
the book as your prized posses- 
sion. 





I prefer blue ( ) or maroon ( ) cover. 
Names of purchaser (s), name of school and school colors should 
be plainly written on a separate sheet and attached to this cou- 
pon. [600A] 
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